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At last Pinchback has gone home. Not to his 
long home, as has been unkindly wished by many 
Republicans who esteem party honor as of more 
consequence than party success, but home to 
Louisiana. His admission to the Senate would 
have been a mild offense compared with the 
trickery and demoralization which have resulted | 
from the peculiar treatment to which his case has 
been subjected. His political friends have hurt | 
themselves by every effort they have made in his 
favor, and his nearest approach to the coveted | 
seat was made possible only by the disgraceful | 
assistance of his whilom political enemies, When | 
the list of party extravagances is made up, the | 
cost of the time spent upon the Pinchback case 
by Senators and other officials will form one of 
the most conspicuous items, while for no other 
extravagance will there be so little to show in 
return. As a party measure alone it must stand 
or fall, and upon this ground it is as inexcusable 
as on that of honesty. Another such case would 
be enough to destroy the party which espoused 
it, unless, as heretofore, the opposition proved 
to be as badly demoralized as the friends of the 
claimant. 





It has never been denied in this journal that 
the wrong side in a doubtful case has every rea- 
son for fighting the impanelment of a ‘‘struck” 
jury with any weapon that comes to hand. 
The soundness of this position has been again 
demonstrated by the suit against Tweed, just 
closed in this city with a verdict for the plain- 
tiff to the modest amount of six and a half 
millions. The sum asked for was a matter of 
$420,000 more than was adjudged fair, as there 
was a reasonable doubt about certain vouchers, 
but the verdict is certainly very creditable in view 
of the state of our laws and the reckless tactics 
which were adopted by the defense. There re- 
main numerous exceptions, which were duly 
noted by the court, and which may yet result in 
an appeal, provided it does not occur to the de- 
fendant’s counsel that there is a certain construc- 
tive impropriety in advocating the cause of a 
convicted fugitive from justice, who h® left a 
large estate behind him, and presumably takes 
eare that his lawyers’ fees do not fall greatly in 
arrears. There need be no anxiety on the part of 
those who still cherish an affection for the ex-Boss 
lest his declining years may be embittered by 
poverty. He has doubtless provided himself with 
pocket money sufficient for the bare necessities of 
life. It is understood, however, that enough real 
estate is still within reach of the Sheriff to satisfy 
in part at least the judgment which will no doubt 
be pronounced. 





Whether General Belknap’s fall is an evil en- 
tirely unmixed with good there is some reason to 
doubt. It has stimulated a rage for investigation, 
which, like the previous question, should be al- 
ways in order, and it prevents the House from 
any longer deluding the country with false hopes 
of financial relief, or terrifying property-holders 
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great ability is necessary to the successful investi- | a better show. Here isa chance for him to back 


gator of political corruptions, and partisan ear- 
nestness, though not resembling honesty in the 
slightest particular, may in this direction do good 
service to honest government, while its possessors 
are kept out of the mischief into which this sort 
of earnestness naturally leads men. 





General Sherman's recent suggestions as to 
Presidential candidates lead us to hope that no 
soldier will ever again be entrusted with the duty 
of selecting civil officials from political ranks, 
The General, like a true soldier, judges a man’s 
fitness by his ability. In the army this is the nat- 
ural and successful method : the commander who 
can correctly gauge the abilities of his subordi- 
nates never has cause to regret the assignments 
by which he allots to each one his duty, for among 
soldiers ability is supposed to be supported by 
But in politics all ordi- 
nary indications fail as surely as do weather signs 
in a dry time ; ability signifies neither honesty nor 
any other feature of that conglomerate virtue 
which we call character. Soldiers, with their old- 
fashioned notions of patriotism and manliness, can 
not be expected to make distinctions which, how- 
ever necessary, are so foreign to the requirements 
of their own calling. 


Some of the opposition journals object to the 
appointment of Mr. Dana to the English mission, 
and to that of Judge Taft to the War Secretary- 
ship, but such objections only express that patriot- 





| ie disgust which is naturally felt toward any act 
| which, while benefiting the nation, does not in- 
| jure the administration and thus help the opposi- 


tion. Both appointments are excellent in every 
respect; Mr. Dana is more of a statesman than 
a politician, and Judge Taft will materially 
strengthen in the Cabinet that minority whose 
members really fill the réle of ‘‘constitutional 
advisers,” 





Congregationalism, let us hope, is not losing all 
traces of its old fashioned simplicity in church 
architecture and decoration. We have made on 
this side some broad departures from the plain 
white-walled meeting-house, and our English 
friends are taking largely to the Gothic style. 
And now Newman Hall’s grand edifice in London, 
besides its famous Lineoln tower, is to have win- 
dows with representations of the Saviour’s mira- 
cles like the healing of the leper, giving sight to 
the blind, the succoring of St. Peter on the water, 
and the raising of Lazarus, the Lord's Transfigura- 
tion filling the center and largest light. We should 
have to call this High Church Independency, but 
for the fact that there is nothing of the High 
Church in Newman Hall's preaching; and if the 
old simplicity and power is universally preserved 
in Congregational services, perhaps we can afford 
to let our tastes in architecture have full sweep. 





Every denomination has some half a dozen or 
dozen wealthy men who are its main props in 
time of distress. The Baptists are not without 
their share of these blessings, as appears from the 
fact that two of their number, of proven generos- 
ity, have again come forward and shouldered the 
debt of one hundred and seven thousand dollars 
between them, which rested on the new Baptist 
Publication Society building in Philadelphia. 
The example set by these men is, of course, a no- 
ble one, but the danger is lest in such cases the 
force of the example be lost. Experience has 
shown that a reputation for generosity tends 
rather to increase the reliance of others upon its 
possessor, without exciting a desire for a similar 
reputation on their own part. Especially is the 
habit of running up debts in expectation that the 
rich men of the church will pay them on a pinch 
to be disapproved. It is neither safe nor com- 
mendable. 





American Catholics having expressed to the 
Pope the keen enjoyment it would afford them 
were he to send something to the Philadelphia 
Exhibition, his holiness consents to contribute a 
few specimens of mosaic and tapestry. As he 
hints that he would send more but for his “ finan- 
cial straits,” it rather behooves the faithful over 
here to start a subscription to enable him to make 





his faith that America is to become Catholic with 
something handsome, and no means to do it with! 
What are his Yankee followers about? Do they 
ask why he doesn’t raise a loan, after our fashion, 
on bond and mortgage? His palace contains 
eleven thousand rooms crammed with wealth, and 
during this jubilee year millions of francs have 
been poured, as voluntary contributions, into the 
Papal chest. It looks as if those financial straits 
are not so narrow but that they may be bridged. 





THE GOOD TIME COMING. 


YOME of the good times which are confidently 
promised us if we will only do as we are told 
by resumptionists, inflationists, Republicans and 
Democrats may soon, by design or happy blunder, 
suddenly overtake us, but it is not impossible that 
we may not recognize them at sight. We nat- 
urally decide upon the merits of a period by com- 
paring it with some desirable one which we have 
known, but we are not apt to inquire whether the 
conditions under which the acceptabie standard 
was are yet possible. 

The “ good times” to which nearly everyone in 
America mentally refers occurred just before the 
late Civil War, or during that struggle, or just 
after its close. Any similar times are utterly past 
hoping for at present. Before the war every por- 
tion of the country was prosperous, good markets 
existed for everything which was produced or 
manufactured, and the debts of the nation, the 
States, counties and towns were, compared with 
the wealth of the people, hardly one-fiftieth what 
they are now. Before we can reach the state 
of prosperity which existed before the war these 
debts must be paid, and the money earned with 
which to pay them, while the South, containing 
one-fourth of the purchasers in the country, must 
be enabled to earn the means with which to pur- 
chase. This cannot be done in a single good year, 
or in several years. Something, of course, the 
South can purchase with every pound of cotton, 
rice or sugar she raises, but the improvements 
which must be made and the machinery and im- 
plements which must be replaced before the South 
reaches her old degree of prosperity will be pur- 
chased but gradually during many years to come. 

The conditions under which in war time trade 
became brisk, wages good and money easy were 
the most injurious ones under which the country 
ever existed. Trade was brisk because millions 
upon millions of dollars worth of manufactured 
articles were destroyed monthly at the seat of war; 
wages were good by reason of the rapidity with 
which this destruction had to be made good, and 
also because the recruiting of the army greatly 
reduced the laboring force of the nation. Money 
was easy because a single purchaser, the nation, 
was spending several million dollars a day, its 
promises to pay circulating as money, and its abil- 
ity to borrow back whatever it paid out being 
never impeded. The apparent prosperity of bus- 
iness during the war can never be known again, 
for not even another war of equal magnitude could 
reproduce all the conditions. = 

Business activity since the war has been specu- 
lative, foreed, and unnatural, and the existing 
depression is its legitimate result. With a far 
greater quantity of currency than existed before 
the war, there has been less demand for goods 
other than absolute necessities ; manufacturers 
and others who held large quantities of property 
have therefore extended unusual inducements and 
confidence to buyers, although the net earnings of 
the last-pamed class have not been as great as 
they were before the war. The stagnation of 
trade at present and during the past two years is 
a warning which most business men who are not 
mere speculators will heed; we are not likely, 
therefore, to enjoy again that fictitious prosperity 
which consists in over-production, and in the pur- 
chase, upon credit, of more property than money 
can be earned to pay for. 

Good times—the best that are possible to us— 
will come when we admit to ourselves that neither 
of the periods to which we-have alluded will re- 
turn, that for a generation to come we must be 
poorer than we were a generation ago, and that 
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many existing values are fictitious. Every great | 
financial failure hastens the coming of good times, 
for it makes plainer to the public perception the 
reality of our poverty, and it decides upon whose | 
shoulders the loss is really to fall, instead of | 
allowing uncertainty to paralyze industry. Every | 
man who has ceased to discount the future, and 
bas determined to live upon his income and save | 
something from it, has not only prepared for good 
times, but is already enjoying them. 





FHE COUNCIL AND THE CHURCH 
OF THE PILGRIMS. 


HE address delivered by Rev. Dr. R. 8S. Storrs 

on Sunday evening, in the Church of the 
Pilgrims, was nominally an explanation of his | 
own course and position, but really an attack on | 
the recent Advisory Council. 

As to the character of the Council, Dr. Storrs 
deelares it to have been ‘‘one ef fair ability and 
respectable character, without possessing any 
pre-eminent share of that undefinable authority 
which comes with conceded eminence and knowl- 
edge and experience and Christian wisdom.” He 
intimates that a considerable portion of its mem- 
bers were invited because of their known prepos- 
sessions ‘‘in favor of Plymouth Church policy and 
of its minister,” that they were unduly swayed by 
the appeals of that minister, and that they were | 
subjected to the ‘‘silent but powerful influence” 
of liberal hospitality. 

After this introduction, he proceeds to condemn 
the deliverance of the Council on every point | 
submitted to it. Its declarations, he says, are | 
‘loosely, though quite ingeniously stated,” but 
he finds their real meaning and relations not ob- 
secure. The answer of the Council to the first 
question of the Letter-Missive he finds to be | 
‘*dangerous doctrine,” because it leaves ‘** the | 
ehureh wholly at liberty ~ to put its own interpre- 
tation upon the circumstances of each case, ‘and | 
to reeognize and to decide for itself whether this | 
is one of the many cases where such action is | 
proper.” In the further deliverance concerning 
the withdrawal of fellowship from members who | 
have abandoned the church, he finds that the 
Council, *‘ without intention, of course, has in | 
effect heaped dirt upon the graves of its ances- | 
tors, and done great dishonor to the name and | 
eause of the Lord of Righteousness.” 

The advice of the Council concerning certain | 
classes of members who abandon the ordinances | 
upon the pretext, in various forms, that another | 
member, or the pastor of the church, is guilty of | 
a crime, Dr. Storrs visits with less sweeping cen- 
sure, though not without sarcastic reference to | 
the wrath of the Council towards such offenders, | 
as compared with its leniency towards persons | 
*‘accused of scandalous offenses.” He argues that 
in some cases (and apparently he refers to that of 
Mrs. Moulton) it may be better for the member to | 
abandon the ordinances and “‘ wait in patience | 
and in prayer, until God in his providence shall . 
bring to light the hidden things and make others 
the sharers of the painful knowledge which ~ 
ready is his.” 

On the subject of the constitution of mutual 
councils Dr. Storrs takes direct issue with the 
declaration of the Council. He denounces the | 
notion that one party has the right to object to | 
churches or ministers named by the other, and 
says that ‘‘a more dangerous blow was never 
delivered at that church order which has granted 
to ministers a right to be heard, and made each 
church responsible for the many standing in fel- 
lowship with it.” 

The declaration of the Council in favor of the 
regularity and sincerity of the Plymouth In- 
vestigation of 1874 is assailed by Dr. Storrs 
with great severity, and the character of that 
investigation is insinuated to have been irregular, 
dishonest and fatal to justice as to order. We 
understand Dr. Storrs to have asserted here 
{though by rhetorical indirection) that the attor- 
ney of Mr. Beecher was also the counsel of the 
Investigating Committee, and decided what wit- 
nesses should be called. 

The condemnation by the Council of the Ando- 
ver proposition Dr. Storrs considers revolution- | 
ary, adding: “If this is Congregationalism, I 
cannot but suspect that the general Christian | 
mind of the country will think it has had about 

| 











enough of it.’ And the plan of a commissien | 
devised by the Council he analyzes at considera- | 
ble length, concluding that ‘‘ it is not too much to | 
say that no results in the least likely to be attained | 


by such a commission can do anything toward | 


entightening and purifying the darkness and dirt 


in which the churches of Brooklyn and the land 
have long been walking.” 

The remainder of the address contains an elo- 
quent resume of the foregoing points, a eulogy of 
the history of Congregationalism, a prophecy of 
its failure if the views adopted by the Council are 
to prevail, a condensed indictment of Plymouth 
Church, and an intimation that Dr. Storrs cannot 
remain in fellowship with the general body of 
Congregational Churches if they approve it. 

To this remarkable lecture we shall add at 
present but a few brief notes. 

1. We look fin vain, from beginning to end, for 
asingle word of kindness or sympathy for Ply- 
mouth Church. 

2. We look, equally in vain, for any recognition 
of the fundamental and peculiar doctrine of Con- 
gregationalism—the independence of the local 
church, and its} liberty, under the advice but free 
from the control of its brethren, to deal with all 


; matters of administration according to the Word 


of God, as they arise. On the contrary, the very 
essence of this deliverance is a revolt against the 
liberty of the churches, and a solemn deelaration 
that no system of church government can be 
tolerated which leaves grave and important ques- 
tions to be finally determined by the local 
church. 

The objections thus raised apply with equal 
force to the whole system of Congregationalism. 
We do not perceive that any distinction is made 
between the case of a pastor and that of any pri- 
vate member of achurch. Great scandals might 


| arise out of the real or supposed conduct of a lay 


member or officer of a church, and, if we under- 
stand Dr. Storrs correctly, he would feel it neces- 
sary tc have some tribunal outside of a sympa- 
thetic church to try every such case. Certainly 
that is the logical inference from his position, 


| whether it is one which he is willing to accept or 


not. Yet nothing can be more certain than that 
the admission of any such principle is to trans- 
form Congregationalism into Presbyterianism. 
It is the fundamental doctrine of Congregational- 
ism that the final decision of all questions rests 
with each church upon its own individual respon- 
sibility, which it can devolve upon no council, 
and no tribunal, although it may take the advice 
of councils, tribunals, committees, and, we sub- 
mit with becoming deference to the opinions of 
wise men, the adviee even of commissions, to en- 
lighten it as to the course which it should adopt. 
But, in the end, its course must be taken upon 
its own judgment. 

4. We can see nothing new in the arguments 
advanced by Dr. Storrs against this elementary 
principle of Congregationalism. We do not deny 
that some of them are well deserving of consider- 
ation ; but they were fully stated centuries ago 
by the advocates of Presbyterianism, and were 
deliberately considered by our Puritan ancestors. 
Since then they have been considered and pon- 
dered over by suceessive generations of wise men, 
whose opinions have been always divided upon 
the questions thus raised. Those who have been 
convinced by these arguments have adopted Pres- 
byterian or Episcopal forms of government ; while 
those who adhered to Congregational forms have 
done so because, while admitting the weight of 
these arguments on the adverse side, they were 
convineed that still weightier arguments could be 
adduced in support of the independence ef each 
church. 

5. We do not see how Dr. Storrs proposes to 
reconcile his theory, that the action of every 
Congregational Council is conclusive, and binding 
upon the entire denomination, upon all the points 
considered by that council, with his own pro- 
fessed desire to remain within the Congregational 
fellowship. Upon the first point he is very ex- 
plicit, and emphatically condemns the Council of 
1876, because he claims that its action in one or 
two respects was inconsistent with that of the 
Council of 1874. So farso good. But he does not 
claim that its action in other respects in the least 
contravened the decisions of 1874. 

Thus the declarations of the last Council—upon 
the duty of church members to remain loyal to 
the church or else to take their dismission from 
it: as to the sufficiency of the investigation al- 
ready had by Plymouth Church, and on some 


| other points—are not and cannot be represented 


as contradictory to the action of the Council of 
1874. Yet Dr. Storrs condemns all these deliver- 
ances of the Council, and makes it a condition 


| of his continuance in Congregationalism that 


these utterances shall be repudiated. How can 
they be repudiated except by the voice of ‘the 
churches ? 


If the churches act separately, then each church 





assumes to overrule the decision of a council, 
without giving es of that council an 
opportunity to be iér heard. This would be 
acting in a higher spirit of absolute independency 
than Plymouth Church has ever been charged 
with. On the other hand, the dissatisfied church- 
es may call another council. But according to 
Dr. Storrs that council is absolutely without 
power to overrule the decisions of the Council of 
1876 upon any point, except, at the most, the one 
or two points upon which it might consider that 
the Council of 1876 had overruled the Council of 
1874. Where is the way out? What relief can 
the opponents of the recent council find, except 
by either repudiating their own theories of the 
sphere of councils and the power of the local 
churches, or repudiating Congregationalism it- 
self ? 

The position assumed by Dr. Storrs was en- 
dorsed on Monday evening by his church, which 
adopted a series of resolutions disowning the 
action of the recent Council, and declaring itself 
not bound to continue in fellowship with any 
church accepting the result of that Council. 
The most urgent appeals were made by the friends 
of the resolutions to secure unanimity of action 
that it might not appear to the public that there 
was any difference of opinion or division in the 
church. The number present was estimated at 
about two hundred and fifty. The resolutions 
were adopted by a vote of ninety to twenty- 
three, It appears, therefore, that an equal 
number, at least, refrained from voting. The 
minority pleaded hard for time to consider 
the resolutions, but this request was denied, and 
immediate action insisted upon; one of the 
wajority proclaiming openly, and without any 
rebuke from those who voted with him, that any 
member of the church who proposed to discuss a 
proposition which was favored by the pastor 
ought to be ashamed of himself. This singular 
declaration was greeted with applause, but can 
scarcely add much to the value of the result. 

The haste with which these resolutions were 
acted upon naturally led to the adoption in their 
preamble of several statements upon matters of 
fact which are entirely untrue, although doubt- 
less the framer of those resolutions believed 
them to be true. For example, the imputa- 
tion that the investigation in Plymouth Church 
in 1874 was conducted under the direction of the 
‘‘private attorney ” of the pastor is utterly false ; 
and if the sworn testimony of one of the promi- 
nent members of the Church of the Pilgrims is to 
be believed, he at least must have known it to be 
faise, and should have protested against it. Mr. 
Tracy, who is thus attacked, never had acted as 
attorney for Mr. Beecher in any matter before the 
investigation of 1874, did not act for him in that, 
and never has acted for him since, except in one 
litigation, which arose out of that investigation, 
and the defense of which was necessary to justify 
the action of the Committee of which Mr. Tracy 
was an adviser. 

The assumption that the pastor who selected 
the special committee of 1874 was ‘charged with 
a scandalous offense” when “permitted by his 
church to pass by the standing Examining Com- 
mittee,” although not literally untrue, is never- 
theless framed so as to convey a false impression 
upon the most material point involved. .No 
charge had been made against the pastor to the 
church, and his case was not brought before the 
church in any form whatever until so brought by 
his own act. The investigation requested by him 
was instituted outside of the church, because the 
charges and the accuser ‘were and remained en- 
tirely outside of the church. The investigation 
was taken up by the Examining Committee, 
which deguted two of its members to conduct it, 
as it had”a perfect right to do, and which held 
those two members responsible for the entire in- 
vestigation. The object of that investigation 
was to ascertain whether anything could be 
found outside of the church which would war- 
rant an accusation and trial iaside of the 
church. 

The Examining Committee reported, not that 
the pastor had been tried and acquitted, but that 
after an examination made by two of their num- 
ber, assisted by four other gentlemen, they could 
find no ground for putting the pastor upon 
trial. Plymouth Church never held that, when 
a charge was regularly made before it, it could 
devolve the responsibility of a verdict under 
that charge upen any outside tribunal; nor 
did the Council indorse any such doctrine, 
But the church and the Council held, that 
when no person came before the church with 
a@ formal charge, it could avail itself of evi- 
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‘dence collected by any persons of character and 
standing, for the purpose of guiding its own 
judgment in deciding whether its pastor should 
be placed upon trial without charges. And the 
eburch will undoubtedly hold at any time that it 
has a right to employ any respectable and com- 
petent persons to collect evidence in distant 
places, and that when it finds occasion to examirfe 
a witness in California it will not be bound to 
send one of its own examining committee, nor 
even to invite a council to meet in San Francisco 
for the purpose of taking testimony. 

We shail not trust ourselves to comment upon 
the attacks which were made upon the personal 
character, standing and reputation of the dele- 
gates to the late council. We have become ac- 
customed to the wicked calumny which imputes 
to the twenty-five hundred members of Plymouth 
Church a desire to shield crime ; and we are not 
therefore surprised when Dr. Storrs’s oldest dea- 
con extends this accusation to the one hundred 
and forty churches represented in the late coun- 
cil. It is not necessary that we should undertake 
the defense of those churches and of the distin- 
guished and devout men whom they sent to ad- 
vise Plymouth Church. ’ 

Nor shall we discuss the extent to which the 
“liberal hospitality” of Plymouth Chureh influ- 
enced their action. The delegates appeared to us 
like men able to pay for their own dinners, and 
accustomed to do so. We never suspected that 
they would be any more influenced by Plymouth 
sandwiches than the Council of 1874 was by the 
Pilgrim turkeys. Councils generally are enter- 
tained by the churches which invite them. But 
quite a number of delegates to the late Council 
were taken to the homes of the Pilgrim and Clin- 
ton Avenue churches; and it is sad to reflect that 
there very men were foremost in its ‘‘revolution- 
ary” work ! 





LETTER TO PROFESSOR EGBERT C. 
SMYTH, D.D. 
By LEONARD Bacon. 
Dear Brother: 
COMMUNICATION from you in the Con- 
gregationalist of March 1 encourages m> 
to wriie this letter. 

You are aware that the Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher’s ecclesiastical responsibility is first of 
all to the church of which he is a meinber and an 
officer. He may be expelled from the clerical 
‘association which counts him among its members, 
but such a proceeding would neither excommuni- 
cate him from the church nor depose him froin 
‘the pastoral office. If any responsible complain- 
ant should prefer charges against him (a thing 
which has not yet been done) the complaint ex- 
ibiting those charges must be brought to the 
eburch, or (according to the rules of the Plymouth 
Chureb) to its Examining Committee. Then, if the 
matter of the complaint is worthy of grave con- 
sideration, if the first and second steps of private 
admonition have been taken, and if the complam- 
ant will undertake to prove the matters of fact 
alleged by him and denied by the respondent, the 
time has come for the calling of a council [Plat- 
form of 1865, p. 54]. Of course the council, if called, 
must be called by the church. If it be a mutual 
council it must be mutual as between the two 
parties, namely, the complainant and the respond- 
ent. ‘The church is not a party in the case, but is 
the court (if I may use that word) before whose 
tribunal the parties stand. When a council is 
called for the trial of such a case, it acts for the 
church, being empowered by the church to do so. 

I may have misunderstood the purport and ain 
of what is called the Andover Letter, but I will 
venture to assume that when the church, in which 
you are one of the pastors, indited or adopted 
that letter, there was an expectation that if the 
proposed mutual council should be called, its one 
chief business would be the trial of Mr. Beecher. 
Your article in the Congregationalist seems to im- 
ply this—especially where ‘‘ the two propositions” 
(that from the late council and that from your 
ehurch) are “rigidly scrutinized and compared.” 
I will, therefore, venture to assume, also, that 
either your church as a body, or some responsible 
person known to your church, was prepared to 
prefer some formulated charge or charges against 
Mr. Beecher, and to undertake the proof thereof 
before the mutual council. Indeed, you say of 
the Andover ‘ proposition” that it ‘‘ provides a 
public prosecutor, pledged, as an official duty, to 
see that all available facts adverse to Mr. Beecher 
and pertinent to the issue be properly submitted.” 
The fair inference seems to be that the party 
“asking” and “proposing” a mutual council, 
‘was to be the “ public prosecutor.” 





I have not seen the answer which the Ply- 
mouth Church has made to the Andover Letter. 
Unfortunately that great church has heretofore 
shown itself painfully sensitive to admonitory 
letters from other churches: and if your church 
bas received ‘‘a gentle and loving answer," I trust 
you will regard it as an evidence that the labor of 
the late council! was not entirely in vain. Should 
the request for a mutual council be granted, your 





church or some other public prosecutor will of | 


course be ready with charges and specifications, 
and with ‘‘all available facts” to sustain the 
charges. I will not say that the result of a trial 


the public. 

But inasmuch as the Plymouth Church declines 
the Andover proposal, let me ask you to recon- 
sider your judgment about the other proposition. 
You say, ‘‘ The Andover Letter is misunderstood.” 
Perhaps the other proposition is also misunder- 
stood. Without undertaking to show wherein 
your account of it is erroneous or defective, I will 
tell you how I understand it : 

1. The proposal of the late council rests on the 
principle of which I remindéd you at the begin- 
ning of this letter, namely, that Mr. Beecher’s 
ecclesiastical responsibility is, first of all, to the 
church in which he is a member and an officer. 

2. It assumes that there can be no trial of Mr. 
Beecher without definite charges, backed by a 
responsible complainant, and sustained {by offers 
of testimony. 

3. It constitutes no ‘Scandal Bureau”—no res- 
ervoir into which the sewers shall discharge theird 
filth—no inquest to bunt for rumors and trace 
them to their source—no ‘‘lion'’s mouth” into 
which every cowardly calumniator, and every 
eredulous recipient of stories that have grown 
large and dreadful by heedless or malicious repe- 
tition, may drop anonymous accusations. 

4. It assumes, what the Andover Letter assumes, 
that there are not rumors merely but tangible 
charges against Mr. Beecher, and that somebody 
is ready to prefer charges and to undertake the 
responsibility of prosecuting therm. 

5. It assumes that the trial of those charges 
must be not civil but ececlesiastical—not Presby- 
terian, nor Methodist, but Congregational; and 
that therefore it must be either before the church 
itself, or before some special tribunal (committes, 
commission, or council) which derives its power 
from the church, which acts in behalf of the 
church, and which reports to the chufch the re- 
sult of the investigation. 

6. The proposal is that the charges, when pre- 
sented, shall be tried, not by the church-meeting, 
which, for various and obvious reasons, is not 
competent to act judicially in this case; nor by 
a committee of church-members, who might be 
swayed unccnsciously by affection; nor by an 
ecclesiastical council, which could hardly be con- 
stituted of fewer than twenty members, some of 
whom might be inexperienced, others injudicious 
by nature, others passionately prejudiced, and 
others perhaps inattentive—but by a commission 
of five men outside of the church, outside of 
Brooklyn and New York, and outside of the late 
council; men whose names, by whomsoever se- 
lected, would command the confidence of the 
churches and of all reasonable people. 

7. I understand that, in view of the publicity 
already given to the scandal, and in view of the 
rules and usages by which the Plymouth church 
is governed, the complainant in this case—who- 
ever he may be—will not be required to show that 
he has taken the first and second steps of private 
admonition, but may immediately bring to the 
church, or its Examining Committee, his formu- 
lated charges. J 

8. If the church has accepted the advice of the 
late Council (which I understand to be the fact), 
then it has pledged itself that the charges thus 
presented shall be immediately referred to the 
proposed commission for trial. Should the church 
secede from this engagement, it will cast itself, 
with a mill-stone about its neck, into the deep sea. 

9. When the three brethren named by the late 
Council shall have been informed that charges are 
brought against Mr. Beecher, it will be their duty, 
if the charges are brought ‘‘ by a party or parties 
making themselves responsible for the truth and 
proof of the same,” to find, among the twenty 
eminent men enumerated in the result of the 
Council, the five whom the church will ‘‘em- 
power” as its commission for the trial of the 
charges. Those three brethren will have no other 
duty ‘or power in the matter. To say that Dr. 
Dwight, Dr. Wellman and the Hon. Mr. Wood, 





{Continued on page 214.] 











NOTES. 

—We have now the sequel of the famous suit of 
Jenkins vs. Cook, whose decision for the plaintiff, and 
in a sense against the powers of darkness, we men- 
tioned last week. Five hundred and forty members 
of the church signed a memorial to Mr. Jenkins, beg- 
ging him, having won his case, not to preas his right te 
receive the communion at Mr. Cook's church, but to 
join some other church in the neighborhood. Jenkins, 
however, was ot made of that sort of stuff. He was 
bound to have his communion at the very church 
where it was refused him, and so expressed himself ia 
reply to his memorialists, regretting at the same time 


: | that Mr. Cook was not prepared to comply with the 
before such a council would not be satisfactory to | wy _ 


law of the land and of the Established Church. Mr. 
Cook on his part resigned his charge so soon as this 
decision was announced, and, bowing to “the law of 
the land," reminded his parishioners that “there is a 
law of much higher authority.” This is not at alla 
satisfactory conclusion. The devil seems to be in it in 
epite of the plaintifi’s supposed creed and the council's 
quasi indorsement thereof. It would have been very 
handsome on the part of Mr. Jenkins if he had held 
the request of his churchfellows under consideration, 
not claiming the communion at Mr. Cook’s hands tha 
while. The curate would very likely in that case have 
turned the matter over and seen what the public sees, 
that the Privy Council decided nothing whatever re- 
garding dogmas. The result might have been a recon- 
ciliation between two of the parties most intimately 
concerned, while the third, suppesing that he exists at 


all, would bave been practically nou-suited. As it is, 
no doubt— 


“ The devil did grin, for his darling sin 
Is pride that apes humility.” 

—The position of the Church Journal on the 
question of establishing separate churches for colored 
people is just in principle and Christian in temper. 
To organize congregations on a white basis conflicts 
with the New Testament platform that “Ina Jesus 
Christ there is neither Greek nor Jew, barbarian, Soy- 
thian, bond nor free.” If the colored people prefer to 
have their own societies, the question takes another 
shape; they are at liberty to doas they please. Bué 
as the Journal puts it, in a community where ,both 
races are represented, to build up churches for white 
people on the distinction that they are white, and 
churches for colored people on the distinction that 
they are colored, “is to go counter to the foundations 
on which a catholic Church stands.’ The paper quoted 
objects to having the Episcopal Church adopt the plan 
of separation between the races in organizing parishes 
in the Southern field where it now proposes to move 
more Vigorously. 

—* When distant TWEED is heard to rave.” 

Wasit the spirit of, prophesy, or only chance, whioh 
led good Sir Walter to write that line? To besure, 
our retired “statesman” is as yet iuaudible, but he is 
certainly distant and his expressions when he learns 
of the six million verdict against the contingent re- 
mainder of his estate, may very naturally justify the 
use of the verb employed by the poet. 

—It is refreshing to the soul which scorns bogus 
titles to encounter now and thena protest from high 
efficial quarters against their use. There is a story in 
circulation to the effect that Secretary Bristow lately 
made the following pithy little speech to a. dinner 
party whose members persisted in calling him. “* Gen- 
eral'’: ** Now, gentlemen, if you must have a military 
handle for my name use the right one. I earned the 
Colonel, I trust, in defending my country; but I never 
was a General, and I cgn't see why my friends who 
know better persist in calling me @eneral.”” One of 
the gentlemen present defended the practice of apply- 
ing the title “‘General"’ to the Secretary. by remark- 
ing that he had been known to the country aa Solici- 
tor-General, and triumphantly asked the Colonel what 
he bad to say to that? “ Well,” replied Bristow, with 
that peculiar expression of good humor which is quite 
at home on his face, “if that argument holds, then, we 
must be eareful to accost as General every general 
freight-agent or general manager of a circus in the 
country.”’ 

—The Journal of Commerce of the 7th instant 
says: ‘In the libel suit of A. H. Wilder, the Indian 
contractor, against William Welsh, in the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia, the jury were 
unanimous in acquitting Mr. Wilder of all blame. 
But upon the question whether Mr. Welsh’s motive in 
making the charge was one of public duty or private 
malice, the jury were evenly divided; and so, failing 
to unite upon a verdict, were discharged."’ The friends 
of Mr. Wilder will be gratified to learn that he has 
succeeded in the essential purpose ef the suit which 
he instituted, and that after such an investigation as 
the knowledge and special facitities of Mr. Welsh com- 
manded, inspired to thoroughness by the impulse te 
self-defense, nothing dishonest or dishonorable has 
been found to support the charges which were too 
recklessly made. This vindication will be the more 
valuable to Mr. Wilder because it wilt help also te 
clear the good name of the former Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, the Rev. B. P. Smith. 

—A correspondent of the Nez Century suggests 
a free trade centennial exhibition at New York during 
the coming summer, assuming that it ia too late to pro- 
vide for such an one at Philadelphia, even if the man- 
agers there would permit it. It seems curious, when 
we think of it, that it has never occurred to the free 
traders here and in England to provide a small free 
trade counter here and there at State faira and wher- 
ever possible. A few samples of foreign manuufacturas, 
with the prices affixed, would be a very praoticat 
argument against protective tariffs. 
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INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


1. Do you not think lack of beauty one of the greatest 
misfortunes that can befalla woman? Does it not seem 
strange and cruelly hard that one whose parents are 
beautiful should be without beauty and yet be given 
the most intense love and desire for it? 


HE lack of beauty is surely one of the greatest 

trials that can befall a woman in whom there is 
developed in so intense a degree the womanly love of 
beauty. But while it isa great trial it is not one of 
the greatest misfortunes that can happen to a woman. 
Lack of sense is a far greater misfortune. Lack of 
truthfulness of character is a misfortune infinitely 
greater and a misfortune unhappily too common. 
Vanity, often tbe result of a pretty face, is a far 
greater calamity. And a lack of modesty and delicacy 
is a misfortune incomparably greater than physical 
ugliness. Beauty itself is quite as often an evil asa 
blessing. The love a pretty face would bring you 
would not be of the highest sort if there were no qual- 
ities of character back of it. And the flattery to which 
a handsome woman is exposed is very often fatal to 
sterling excellence of character. What if, dear friend, 
with face that seems to you plain—what if you should 
nobly resolve to turn your love of beauty into the 
channel ef your mental and moral development! what 
if you should succeed in becoming beautiful of soul! 
what if in that other world, where the soul is the only 
thing regarded, you should find that your privation 
of the evanescent gift of physical beauty had wrought 
for you a beauty glorious and imperishable! Would 
it then seem so dire a misfortune? But remember: 
‘The only dangerous man is he who pities himselt.” 


2. What are the points ef doctrine that distinguish 
the Congregationalist from other denominations ? 

It is not by doctrines but by its form of church gov- 
ernment that Congregationalism is distinguished. 
Each Congregational church adopts its own creed, so 
that there is considerable diversity of opinion among 
Congregationalists. But as a council of neighboring 
churches is called upon to recognize each Congrega- 
tionalist church on its organization, there is also a gen- 
eral conformity. The views held in Congregational 
churches on all matters except church government 
do not differ materially from those held by Presbyter- 
ians, except that there is, perkaps, a somewhat greater 
latitude of opinion among Congregationalists. 


3. What criticisms would be made on * Plato’s Dia- 
logues”’ if we could suppose them to be the work of the 
present century, and how would Plato, if living now, 
compare with men of the present day? Are his writ- 
ings to be valued simply as means of mental dis- 
cipline ? 

Plato’s Dialogues were one of the great stepping 
stones by which human thought reached its present 
height. You have little use for one of the lower rungs 
of a ladder when you are near the top, but you could 
ill have gotten up without it. Most of Plato’s specula- 
tions have been superseded in our time, but our mod- 
ern thought would be something different, perhaps, 
had there been no Plato. As to how the broad shoul- 
dered philosopher would compare with men of our 
time we answer, very badly for most of the men of our 
day. Such philosophers as Plato—original, erudite, 
cosmopolitan, and of masterly comprehensiveness of 
genius—are not sent in platoons; one in a century 
were above the average. The English speaking peoples 
have only Francis Bacon, perhaps, to compare with 
him. Sucha genius‘’as Plato,would set the world for- 
ward in every @ge. Ourown American philosopher 
says of him: “Here was a more complete man, who 
eould apply to nature the whole scale of the senses, 
the understanding, and the reason.” 


4, If not too much trouble will you explain Eccl. xi., 
3; a text 80 often misquoted ? 

The passage reads: “If the clouds be full of rain 
they empty themselves upon the earth: and if the 
tree fall toward the south or toward the north, in the 
place where the tree falleth there shall it be.”” We 
suppose it is the latter part of the verse that you wish 
to have expounded. It occurs in the midst of exhorta- 
tions te beneficence, and figures of speech bearing upon 
that subject. It is not easy to say just what it means, 
but it cannot refer to the unchangeable moral condi- 
tidn of the dead as many suppose. Dr. Zickler in 
Lange understands it thus: ‘The utility of the tree 
remains the same whether it falls on the grounds of 
the possessor bordering it to the north or the south; if 
it does not profit the one, it does the other. And it is 
just so with the gifts of love; their fruit is not lost, 
altbough they do not come to light in the manner in- 
tended.” 


5. Can a man be more easily educated into the 
graceful, flewing, measured style peculiar to what we 
call poetry, or into those true, noble sentiments and 
habits of thought essential to poetry? In short, which, 
in a real poet, is most evidently the gift of nature and 
which the result of education? 


If a man is naturally destitute of a sense of rhythm 
and facility for verbal expression—destitute of the 
lyrical gift—he may go round all his days ready to ex- 
plode with grand emotions but no education can make 
a poet of him. A guinea-fowl doubtless feels the in- 
fluences of a spring morning as keenly as a mocking- 
bird, but he never expresses any of it with his senseless 
ery of “pot-rack!’"’ On the other hand a man may be 
full of word-music but destitute of the thoughts and 





feelings that make a poet. You cannot educate him 
into a poet, any more than you could educate a kettle- 
drum into a church organ, or a jewsharp into a violin. 
But where a man is born with the combination of 
powers and susceptibilities that make a poet, education 
is of the highest value to him on every side. 


6. In the picture of the Huguenots the lady is tying 
a handkerchief around the arm of her lover to protect 
him in the strife. Why does she do so, and why will he 
not allow it ? 

The original picture to which reference is made is by 
J. KE. Millais, the English painter. The time is the eve 
of St. Bartholomew, 1572, and the lady, knowing the 
danger that must attend every Huguenot in Paris on 
the occasion of the marriage of Margaret of Valois to 
Henry of Navarre, endeavors to persuade her lover to 
wear the Royalist badge on his arm. To assume the 
badge would be to march under the enemy’s colors, 
and secure safety by disowning his true allegiance. 
This he is too proud and henorable to do, and we may 
assume that he perished with the thousands who lost 
their lives in the massacre which followed. 


Red Tape asks concerning ‘‘ very convenient 
blanks, on which a minister and a choir, in Protestant 
worship, could write in the numbers of the hymns, 
and other like memoranda, for their mutual conve- 
nience.” These, he says, were printed in New Jersey 
fifteen years ago, and he asks if any such are printed 
now. Can anyone enlighten him? 


Several correspondents write to give further in- 
formation concerning ‘‘Table rules for little folks.’ 
The lines, it seems, were written by the Rev. Edwin F. 
Hatfield, D.D., of this city, “for the amusement of his 
own little ones,’ and first appeared in Woodworth’s 
Youth’s Cabinet, Vol. I., 1852. There were three im- 
portart couplets omitted in the copy which we repro- 
duced a fortnigkt ago. The complete version has 
twenty-eight lines. Here follow the missing ones: 

7. With knife, or fork, or napkin ring, 
8. I must not play; nor must I sing: 


15. I must not cry for this or that, 
16. Nor murmur if my meat is fat; 


. Must turn my head to cough or sneeze, 
. And when I ask, say, “If you please.” 





Fine Arts. 


GOUPILS GALLERY. 

An hour spent in Goupil’s Gallery just now 
leaves in the memory a dream of superb colorin which 
a glittering barge, swelling silken sails, blue waves, 
and a procession of lovely forms make up the central 
group. Seldom bave we looked upon a canvas which 
leaves upon the mind a more poetical impression than 
this superb idealization of Antony and Cleopatra by 
Henri Picou. History gives such meager details that 
the artistic imagination bas legitimately a free range 
over possibilities of luxury and beauty when it at- 
tempts to realize that gorgeous pageant which swept 
down the Cydnus and along the shores of the Mediter- 
anean, leaving traditions of magnificence which for 
centuries had their place in the legends of Asia Minor. 

The circumstances of the voyage as they have come 
down to us amplified by that tissue of poetry and fact 
which we call ancient history are as follows: Cleo- 
patra, the last of the Egyptian Ptolemies, was suspect- 
ed by the Roman triumvirs of having aided Cassius in 
the war which succeeded Cywesar’s assassination, and 
Antony undertook when in command of a great mil- 
itary expedition to the eastward to call her to account. 
With characteristic adroitness and energy she fitted 
out a fleet, and instead of meeting him with hostile in- 
tent, welcomed him as her royal guest, meeting him in 
Cilicia, and receiving him on board her luxurious 
barge with such magnificent hospitality that Antony 
was at once enslaved, as Cesar and Pompey had been 
before him. ' Thenceforward he was her servant, until, 
defeated by Octavius, and with no hope of retrieving 
his fortunes, he committed suicide, and she shortly 
afterward followed his example. 

That the progress southward from Cilicia was marked 
by all the pomp and magnificence which absolute 
power and almost boundless wealth could command is 
no doubt true. So impressive was the spectacle afford- 
ed that the superstition of the time clothed the pair 
with divine honors, and Cleopatra was worshiped as 
Isis come down from on high to meet Bacchus in the 
shape of Aniony. 

The artist has attempted to depict the pageant at the 
height of its glory. The only hint of toil and deg- 
radation that has a place on the canvas is found in 
the four Ethiopians whose broad backs bend over the 
silver oars. No doubt they are intended as a foil to 
the idealized beauty, grace, and picturesque strange- 
ness of all the other accessories. An infant Psyche 
stands near the queen, serving asa hint that the scene 
is not to be regarded as wholly of this world, and from 
stem to stern the deck is crowded with priests and 
priestesses of Isis, with maids of honor, with musicians, 
poets, and attendants clad in royal Egyptian livery, 
and all blended in a wonderful harmony of celor and 
light, until the whole assumes to the spectator some- 
thing of that impossible reality which marks a vivid 
dreaw. 

It were easy for the matter-of-fact materialist of to- 





day to find fault with barge and rigging and drapery, 
or the lack thereof, even with Cleopatra’s complexion, 
which, contrary to the accepted tradition, is ‘‘ passing 
fair,”’ but the painting is intended as an idealization of 
that which is at best partly mythical, and one whose 
eye is capable of appreciating form and color in their 
purity will not be disposed to cavil at miner details 
which would lose half their charm if conformed toa 
strictly terrestrial standard. 





Centennial Notes. 


Philadelphia—we might as well acknowledge it 
at oncc—is just now the center of the universe. Tho 
Centennial is drawing all nations thither, as the latest 
items abundantly show. For instance: The Egyptian 
Commissioners commenced work on their bazaars last 
week, while the pavilions for the German and Brazil- 
ian empires are in full operation. Austria and Hun- 
gary are to be well represented in manufactured 
articles and in works of art. In the Machinery Hall 
480 square feet have been allotted to Chili and 360 to 
Norway. The Commissioner from South Australia 
reports that the goods for the Exhibition have all been 
shipped, and that there will be a very handsome and 
creditable display of Australian products. 

—- = i 


The list of exhibitors in the British section 
embraces pames of fully seven hundred firms, repre- 
senting almost every known variety of industry. The 
display of machiuvery, woolen cloths and yarns, aud 
fabrics, firearms, linens, and cutlery, will be very 
large and extremely attractive. From France there 
will be over two thousand exhibitors. Italy will shine 
in the Art Department with two hundred pieces of 
statuary, to say nothing of paintings of the highest 
merit. The Belgian representation arrived at Phila- 
delpbia a few days ago. 

The home display promises to overshadow every- 
thing. In the amount of space to be occupied in tha 
Main Exposition Building, Pennsylvania is far ahead 
of all the other States, New York being second, Massa- 
chusetts third, Ohio fourth, New Jersey fifth, and 
Connecticut sixth. There is not an important busi- 
ness interest in the first named State that will not ba 
fully represented. Large amounts of space have been 
allotted to exhibitors from all sections of the Lehigh 
and Pittsburgh coal regions, and the iron display, ac- 
cording to a centennial publication, will be fully pro- 
portionate to the magnitude and importance of that 
interest in the Keystone State. Maine will have a col- 
lective display ef mill products, granite, slate, iran, 
ete. The Newspaper Pavilion is intended to contain a 
full and complete exhibition of the daily and weekly 
journals, magazines and other periodicals published in 
this country—seven thousand eight hundred and 
seventy of them! An Historical Department just 
established under the supervision of Mr. F. M. Etting, 
of Philadelphia, it is hoped will be the means of 
bringing together a great quantity of material—manu- 
scripts, books, maps, pictures—illustrative of our 
colonial bistory. Historical, antiquarian and profes- 
sicnal societies, collegiate institutions and public libra- 
ries are cordially invited to collate and transmit a list 
of the Jocal events which they possess, the materials to 
illustrate, and a catalogue of such materials. A Cen- 
tennial Kindergarten, illustrating Froebel’s complete 
system of instructing little children, is in charge of a 
committee of interested ladies and gentlemen. The 
Philadelphia Northern Home for Friendless Children 
(the first institution of its class in the world to intro- 
duce this system) have arranged to send a class of pu- 
pils several times a week during the Exposition, to go 
through their novel and highly pleasing exercises. 

The programme for the opening ceremonies is 
not yet completed. Wagner, the great composer, has 
agreed to write, and has probably already written, 
the Grand March for the occasion. The Woman's 
Centennial Committee are organizing a large chorus 
from all the Phiiadelphia choral societies to assist 
Theodore Thomas in the musical department. And 
for a pyrotechnic display, the English firm of Brock & 
Co., Crystal Palace, Sydenham, have proposed to 
Mayor Stokely, of Philadelphia, to furnish an exhibi- 
tion of fireworks at the inauguration that shall be 
worthy of the commemoration of this country’s inde- 
pendence and the great exhibition. They offer, for 
the sum of fifteen thousand dollars, to produce a dis- 
play “upon the most magnificent scale and of the 
grandest description ever witnessed.’’ Their. pro- 
gramme includes a salute of 100 aerial maroons, the 
firing of shells which will scatter stars of delicate tints 
by the myriads, grand designs, cascades, clouds of 
emerald and topaz colored rockets, and so on to the 
great eagle. The offer remains to be accepted. 





Two days hence, March 17, Boston celebrates 
her only ‘“‘centennial’’ event—the evacuation of the 
city by the British one hundred years ago; and there 
will be a grand hubbub over it then, of course. Tho 
significance of the evacuation, in its day, lay not so 
much in the fact that the provincials had regained an 
important place, as in the suggestive way it answered 
the early British boast that two regiments of regulars 
could rid Massachusetts of every rebel in her limits. 
Its moral effect upon the colonists was greater than 
the military advantages gained. As for Englishmen 
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at home, naturally enough they could not disguise 
their disappointment and chagrin at the event. What! 
the King’s troops driven away by a motley set of 
Americans they had been sent to disperse! The siege 
of Boston, it will be remembered, commenced prac- 
tically right after the Lexington fight in April, 1775, 
In June, the British, being reinforced, were about to 
attempt another march or campaign into the interior, 
but the Bunker Hill affair postponed that, Then, in 
July, Washington took command, and workz were 
thrown up all around Boston to keep the enemy from 
coming out. All through the fall and winter the 
greatest diligence was exercised to sustain the siege 
effectively. The British were strong—seven or eight 
thousand goed troops, with a fleet in the harbor—but 
they never attempted any serious sally. Finally, early 
in March, Gen, Thomas's wing of the American army 
seized Dorchester Heights, close to Boston Neck, aud 
thus threatened the city with bombardment. Howe, 
the British General, saw no escape but by taking to 
sea in his ships. On the 17th, the Americans, having 
taken possession of Nook's Hill, still nearer Boston, 
the British embarked. Here is ‘“‘ ourGeneral Heath’s”’ 
memorandum of the evacuation, taken from his diary: 

** March 1i.—In the morning the British evacuated Boston; 
their rear guard with some marks of precipitation. A num- 
ber of cannon were left spiked, and two large marine mortars 
which they in vain attempted to burst. The garrison at 
Bunker’s Hill practiced some deception to cover their re- 
treat. They fixed some images, representing men, in the 
places of their sentinels, with muskets placed on their 
shoulders, etc. Their immovable position led to the discov- 
ery of the deception, and a detachment of Americans 
marched in and took possession. . . . On the Americans en- 
tering the town, the inhabitants discovered joy inexpressible. 
The town ‘had been much injured in its buildings, and some 
individuals had been plundered.” 

Neither Boston nor Massachusetts saw anything 
more of the Revolution. It was fought out in the 
Middle and Southern States, and the next Centennial 
celebrations we shall have will be at Charleston in 
June, at Philadelphia in July, at Brooklyn in August, 
and others, in the fall, in New York and New Jersey. 
New England. which did the most to bring on the 
war, suffered the least materially (unless portions of 
the Connecticut and Rhode Island coast be excepted), 
but her soldiers took part in nearly every battle. 
They did not get as faras North and South Caroiina, 
however, not in any large numbers at least, but the 
General (Greene) who saved the South was a Rhode 
Islander. In the Boston army, the only Southerners 
were Morgan’s riflemen from Virginia, who distin- 
guished themselves all through the contest. 
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PLAIN LESSONS IN FINANCE. 
Robinson Crusoe’s Money ; or, The Remarkable Financial For- 
tunes and Misfortunes of a Remote Island Community. By 

David A. Wella, late U. 8. Special Commissioner of Rev- 

enues. With Illustrations by Thomas Nast. 

Brothers, New York. Paper, 50 cents. 

Here is a financial treatise within the compre- 
hension of everybody—even of Congressmen. If the 
majority in the House were to follow a certain gallant 

. Senator’s example, and devote a fortnight to the study 
of finanee, we know of no book with which they could 
so profitably begin. The author goes back to first 
principles and expounds the purpose of money, and 
the qualifications it must possess to be equal to the 
needs of the people; and it is upon this rudiment of 
financial science that our legislators are most danger- 
ously ignorant. The author is not an unreasoning 
worshiper of gold. He sympathizes heartily with 
poor Robinson Crusoe, who regretted, when he found 
three bags full of gold, that the bags did not contain 
needles, or garden seeds, or tobacco-pipes instead of 
coin; for he might have used any of these articles, 
while the gold was utterly worthless. 

Money was not always useless upon Crusoe’s Island, 
however. As additional settlers and differing inter- 
ests appeared, men found great difficulty in making 
desirable exchanges of property. A tailor found him- 
‘self out ef bread, and offered the baker a coat in ex- 
change for loaves; but the baker had all the coats he 
needed, so the hungry tailor started with his coat to 
try a baker at the other end of the island. On the 
‘way he met a mason who was in sad need of a coat, 
but he could give no bread for it; he would cheerfully 
build a ehimney in exchange; but the tailor had al- 
ready two chimneys, and nothing to. cook in them. 
Other men experienced similar troubles; so they 
‘agreed to use cowrie shells as a medium of exchange; 
for the length of time required to gather a hundred of 
these showed what their relative value was, and prices 
were at ence established upon the basis of time con- 
‘sumed in production. Everything went on prosper- 
ously until a few excursionists found cowrie shells in 
abundaace in a distant island. The currency then in- 
creased in volume so rapidly that every one had 
plenty ; but somehow prosperity did not increase as the 
circulating medium did, for prices advanced so rapidly 
that a bushel of wheat cost a four-horse wagon load 
of cowries. The islanders had a genuine non-export- 
able currency, a blessing not unheard of in the United 
States, but they seemed to get along fio better on that 
account. At last “‘thebubble burst. Stock-companies 
all failed. Trade became utterly stagnant. The mar. 
whom Robinson Crusoe had made secretary of the 

island treasury thought he could help matters by issu- 
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ing a few more cowries, but it was no use. Some very 
wise persons were certain that everything would be 
all right again if people would only have confidence; 
but as long as the people who worked and saved were 
uncertain what they were to receive for the products 
of their labor—something or nothing — confidence 
didn’t return.” 

While wondering what new substance to use as cur- 
rency, gold was discovered in the soi] of the island. It 
was portable, indestructible, and in demand by every 
one, but the quantity in existence was not great 
enough, nor was it easily enough obtained to inflate 
the currency dangerously, although it was noticed that 
whenever many men ceased other work and dug gold, 
prices increased, for the production of money exceeded 
the actual requirements of trade. Satisfactory as the 
currency was, however, 

“There was a very wise man on the island who objected to 
the use of gold as money, for the reason that he felt afraid 
that the poor old women who wanted to feel certain of having 
always something of reliable value in their possession would 





a 


association at once complied, and every patriotic citizen went 
home to the bosom of his afflicted family, carrying a1 abun- 
dant supply of milk tickets, and feeling conscious that for 
once at least he had risen to the level of the occasion. 

“That night the babies were all supplied with milk ticketa 
in the place of milk. Milk tickets hot, milk tickets cold, milk 
tickets sweetened, milk tickets plain, milk tickets with their 
backs printed green, and interchangeable with milk tickets 
drawing cream skimmed from other milk tickets. But, 
strange to say, the babies, one and all, with that same sort of 
instinctive perversity which induces children of a larger 


| growth to refuse to accept shams for reality, and be grateful 


in addition, refused to take to milk tickets. The uproar of 
the night preceding was as nothing to the disturbances of the 
night following, and morning dawned upon an unrefreshed 


| and troubled population. 


fill their old stockings with it and hoard it. But he was soon | 


shut up by some one asking him, why, if the old women 


wanted to keep something by them perfectly secure against | 


a rainy day, and slept better nights because they knew they 
had it, they shouldn't be allowed that privilege? and if there 
could be any possible reason why any one should object to 
the old women hoarding gold, except that he wanted to cheat 
and wrong the poor by compelling them to keep their hard- 
earned savings in something whose value was not certain, 
and which might have no value whatever when it came time 
to pay the doctor or the undertaker?” 


The next trouble of the islanders was with a class of 
persons who wanted laws enacted that every person 
should be obliged to sell and part with any thing he 
owned, provided a nominal or real equivalent in what 
the State should declare money should be offered him.” 
But the islanders determined to be honest, so they de- 
creed that promises to pay money should be fulfilled 
according to the letter, and should not be.redeemed 
with cabbages, or codfish, or promises to pay mugre 
money. 

Suddenly, however, a great war broke out. The 
Government, having nothing to sell, could only obtain 
money by borrowing it, promising to repay at some 
future time. 

“The people responded most cheerfully. Some gave one 
thing amd some another. Some gave service as soldiers. 
laborers and artificers ; others contributed timber for canoes, 
cloth for tents, iron for spear-heads and guns, corn and flour, 
hay, medicines and money—in short, all sorts of useful 
things, the résults of previous labor and economy on the 
part of the individual contributors. In return, the contribu- 
tors received back from the Government a promise, ex- 
pressed on paper, to repay the commodities borrowed, or 
their value in money. These promises were of two kinds. In 
one the promise was made definite as to the time of its ful- 
fillment, and the amount or value of the promise carried in- 
terest. These were called bonds. In the other, the promise, 
although definite, specified no particular time for making it 
good, and its amount or value was not subject to interest. 
These latter, from the circumstance that they were written 
on blue paper, were populJarly termed “ bluebacks.” When 
the people got the bonds, they put them carefully away, for 
the sake of the interest that would accumulate upon them; 
but when they got the bluebacks, they were at first at a loss 
to know what to do with them. They were in some respects 
unlike any thing they had ever seen before; and yet there 
was avery close resemblance between them and the certifi- 
cates of deposits of gold in the public repository, which they 
had now been in the habit for some time of using as cur- 
rency. And as the one promised, on the part of the Govern- 
ment, to pay money equally with the other, there seemed to 
the public to be no good reason why one should not be used 
as the representative and equivalent of money as readily as 
the other.” 

So the people spent the “ bluebacks,” and the more 
they obtained the more they spent. Like the cowrie- 
shells, they were strictly non-exportable, as the island- 
ers discovered to their disgust when they came to buy 
cloth from the people of another country, for the 
wretched foreigners would sell only for gold, and the 
bluebacked promises to pay had to be exchanged, at 
an immense discount, for coin with which to satisfy 
the cloth merchatts. Wealth increased, however, for 
everybody learned from leading statesmen that evi- 
dences of indebtedness were the same thing as money. 

But a new trouble came to the islanders. A single 
association had before the war supplied all the milk 
used on the island. For the convenience of its cus- 
tomers, the association issued milk-tickets, each of 
which Was promptly redeemed by whatever quantity 
of milk was specified upon its face. But during the 
war a great many cows had been killed and eaten, and 
the “foot and mouth” disease attacked the remainder, 
so that milk could not be had. 

“Then arose such a piteous cry from every household 
where there were babies as carried a pang to the stoutest 
hearts. There was no need of any concerted action, for the” 
people assembled spontaneously and demanded action. An 
immense public meeting was at once organized. A highly 
popular and humane man, a special friend of children, famil- 
iarly known as Uncle Dick, was called to the chair. He was 
supported by a long list of leading citizens as vice-presidents 
and secretaries, none of whom, however, had had any practi- 
cal acquaintance with milk sinoe their childhood, except in 
the form of punch. The chairman made an eloquent speech. 
He did not know whether he was most agitated by pity or 
indignation—pity for the poor babies, whose sufferings had 
become intolerable; indignation at the cruelty of the char- 
tered mcnopolists, who had wantonly refused to issue more 
tickets at the very time when the demand for milk was most 
imperative. The assembly was of one mind with the chair- 
man, and unanimously resolved that the Lacteal Association 
ehould immediately increase their supply of tickets, and that, 
in default thereof, their charter should be altered and amend- 
ed. Unable to resist the storm of popular indignation, the 





“As soon as the necessary arrangements could be made, 
another meeting assembled. But the meeting this time was 
composed of babies, backed by their mammas and nurses. 
There was no theory in their sentiments; and though young 
in years, one and all felt that they had lived long enough to 
know what their fathers apparently did not know—namely, 
the difference between milk and paper. The resolutions voted 
were brief, but to the point, and were, substantially, as 
follows: 

“ First, that the exigencies of the times demanded more 
milk, and not more milk tickets; second, that the way to get 
more milk was to have more cows; third, that the way to get 
more cows was to go to work and raise them, or raise some- 
thing else equally valuable, and then with this something else 
buy cows; fourth, that there are certain eternal venities 
against which it is useless for either babies or men to con- 
tend.”’ 

At last the people began to realize that the promises 
to pay which they had been using as money were only 
evidences of debt, and not money in any sense. They 
also realized that before trade could increase and 
values be permanent the medium of exchange must 
of itself have asettled value. So gold, or undeubted 
promises to pay gold, came gradually to be used as 
mouey in the island. 

“There were some prophecics, and a good deal of appre- 
hension, that there would be difficulty experienced in ob- 
taining sufficient gold to serve as money or as a basis for 
currency, especially when it was remembered that the influ- 
ence of all that had recently happened had been to encourage 
the export of all the gold that was owned or produced on the 
island. But as the goldsmiths and the jewelers never experi- 
enced any difficuity during the war with the cannibals, or 
afterward, in obtaining all the gold they wanted, no matter 
how scarce and valuable it was as compared with currency, 
and could have had a hundred times more than they actually 
used, if their customers had been willing to pay for it; so 
the merchants, traders, and people at large on the island, as 
soon es they became satisfied that it was economical to use 
gold, and determined to have it, experienced no difficulty in 
obtaining an ample supply. 

“One circumstance which, pending this result, tended te 
greatly relieve the popular apprebension on this score, was 
the reading in foreign newspapers that the people in certain 
comparatively poor countries—as Oregon, Arizona, Nevada, 
and Washington Territory—had no more difficulty in obtain- 
ing and retaining all the gold that they found it desirable to 
use for the purpose of money, than they had in obtaining 
and retaining all the wheelbarrows and steam-engines that 
they desired to uee in conducting their business; and laughed 
when anybody talked of depriving them of their gold 
money.” 

On almost every page of this anmmsing book the 
author indulges in some apparent extravagance, but 
he is sure to refer to a foot-note in which exactly the 
blunder of the islanders, over which the reader laughs, 
is reflected in a quotation from some Congressman or 
other authority upon finance. Every experience as- 
cribed to the islanders is one which some people, at 
some time, have actually known. The doings of poli- 
ticians and speculators are deftly recorded according 
to their results, and without regard to their alleged 
objects. Mr. Nast’s illustrations are all argumenta- 
tive, and most of them are convincing. We have no 
doubt that the book will, besides provoking a great 
deal of laughter, do more actual good in the cause of 
financial] reform than a hundred gable pamphlets filled 
with abstract reasoning. 


PROMINENT FRENCHMEN. 


French Political Leaders. By Edward King. (Brief Biography 
Series, vol. iiiz) 8S. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. $1.59. 


This work could not have been published at a more 
opportune moment. The unexpected complexioa of 
the French Chambers which bave just been organized 
has attracted to French politics, if not fresh interest, 
at least renewed and intensified curiosity. In France, 
more than in any other country, political leaders are 
of actual consequence, and it is not too much to saf 
that most of the French leaders are men of great char- 
acter and ability. Mr. King has omitted mention ef 
no one who has any claim to leadership. Besides Pres- 
ident MacMahon and M. Dufaure, the head of the new 
cabinet, Mr, King sketches Buffet, Dufaure’s prede- 
cessor, the Duc D’Audiffret Pasquier, who will prob- 
ably be President of the new Senate, Jules Grévy, who 
will preside over the Deputies, Gambetta, the leader 


of the Left, or Republicans, Thiers, whostill has nearly. 


as wuch influence as he had when President, the Comte 
de Chambord, whose waning hope of being crowned 
Heury V. does not prevent him being still the figure- 
head of the Legitimists, Rouher, who will probably be 
the Bonapartist leader as long as he lives, Archbishop 
Dupanloup, who heads the clerical faction, the Duke 
D’Aumale and Comte de Paris, who are the most con- 
spicuous members of the house of Orleans, yet as lib- 
eral and honorable in politics and as faitbful to the 
Republic as any-of its adherents, Jules Simon, Labou- 
laye, the Duc de Broglie, Casimir-Perier, Victor Huge, 
Jules Ferry, and even Ollivier and Rochefort, though 
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these two gentlemen do not promise ever again to be 
“leaders"’ of any one. 

Mr. King abandons the method, which his co-laborers 
in the same ¢teries adopted, of compiling his sketches 
from the works of other writers, and we believe his 
readers will be grateful for the change. Messrs. Hig- 
ginson and Hinton, in their * English Statesmen” and 
* English Radical Leaders,” exhibited admirable dis- 
cretion in their work of adaptation; but people natu- 
‘ally read with more interest sketches which are by 
a single hand. Mr. King was in France during the 
existence of the Franco-Prussian war, and many of 
bis sketches are the result of close persouval observa- 
tion. The interest of his book is enhanced by the ad- 
mirable impartiality of its author. Bonapartists may 
not enjoy his descriptions of Rouher and Ollivier, but 
it is hard to see what better the author could have 
truthfully said of either of them. It is quite evident 
that Mr. King is not a communist; yet his paper on 
Rochefort leaves upon us a betterimpression of the 
editor of La Lanteriie than we have obtained even 
from the writings of that worthy’s friends. Upon no 
otber extreme ‘* Red”’ has the author anything to say, 
probably for the reason that no other member of that 
clique possesses a single quality of political leadership. 
The book will quickly commend itself to whoever 
wishes to follow the course of French politics; for be- 
sides the bicgrapbical matter, there is in the “ Intro- 
duction ” a concise statement of the political situation 
in France. 

CHURCH AND STATE. 
The ~~ agg Rg Civil Law to Church Polity, Discipline and 
ue y Hon. William Strong, LL. D., Justice of the 

U.S. Seems Court. Dodd & Mead, New York. 

The two lectures which compose this volume 
will be of as much interest to all church going people 
in the United States as they were to the faculty and 
students of the Union Theological Seminary, before 
whom they were first delivered. As the lecturer says 
in his preface, ‘‘ Courts of law in the several States of 
tbe Union are not unfrequently occupied by contro- 
versies in which these principles are involved, and it is 
believed to be important that ministers and other 
officers of churches should have some acquaintance 
with them. Such knowledge would, in many cases, 
tend to relieve them from embarrassment, and enable 
them to avoid the unhappy litigation by which the 
peace and prosperity of churches is so much dis- 
turbed.” 

The lecturer probably had in mind, also, the fact 
that some politicians are trying to make the relations 
of Church and State a leading question in national 
politics, and that a few sensible words might prevent 
a great deal of harmful vonsense. How, for instance, 
will the following passage sound to any patriot who is 
demanding the complete separation of Ciurch and 
State? 

“ Notwithstanding this complete renunciation of authority 
in the State to prescribe any form of church government, or 
to control or interfere with the internal management of any 
church organization, or to make provision for its support, or 
for the support of its ministers; notwithstanding perfect re- 
ligious freedom is now, in this country, everywhere secured 
by bills of rights incorporated into the fundamental laws of 
the land, it is not to be inferred that the civil law has no 
lenger any relation to the church—to either its polity, its 
discipline or its property. On the contrary, it is still true 
that the law recognizes the existence of the church as an 
important element of civil society. It acknowledges and 
protects its right to exist and to enjoy the possession of 
privileges and powers.” 

This passage is from the first lecture, which is entire- 
ly devoted to explanations of the relationship which 
really exists between Church and State. The distinc- 
tion which the law makes between uttered theories 
and the acts which may result from the putting of 
pernicious theories into practice is defined as follows: 

** Civil law controls external conduct, though not articles of 
faith. For example, I know of no power in the civil govern- 


ment which can prevent the formation of a church (if such - 


an association can be called a church), one of the articles of 
the creed of which should be that marriage imposes no obliga- 
tions, and that free intercourse of the sexes is praiseworthy ; 
or (another article) that one in needy circumstances may, 
without sin, take the property of another to relieve his dis- 
tresses against that other’s consent. No law exiSts in this 
country against such an association. But, whenever such 
principles are acted out, whenever an individual does an act 
accordant with such a creed, he becomes amenable to the 
civil law, and neither his ehurch nor his creed can protect 
him against legal penalties.”’ 

The second lecture is devoted to the rights and 
duties of churches and their members to hold and use 
property; property received and held for charitable 
purposes receives the greater portion of the lecturer's 
attention, although rights in church buildings, pews, 
schools and other property peculiar to churches is ex- 
plained. There is no department of business upon 

_ Which members of churches are so ignorant as this, but 
a little attention given to this book will enable a relig- 
ious society to avoid the errors commonly committed. 
@e need not say that the lecturer’s suggestions are in 
effect legal focts of the highest order; except a decis- 
ion of the full bench, no better authority can be 
found upon any of the topics discussed. 


NOTES. 


Bishop Huntington's New Helps toa Holy Lent 
consist of daily readings of Scriptural selections with 
comments thereupon, followed by a hymn or poem 
and aprayer. The book is edited with excellent taste 
and spiritual perception, and will be appreciated by 
all devout Churchmen; it is particularly suited to the 
needs of that vast class of persons to whom “ freedom 








io Christ" is an excusé for the neglect of all special 
devotional observances. (E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50.) 


E. P. Dutton & Co. republish what is likely 
enough the thousandth edition of that most popular 
of religious books, The Imitation of Christ, by Thomas 
a Kempis. The excuse for this particular edition is au 
excellent “Introduction ’”’ by Rev. Dr. Farrar, author 
of the ‘‘ Life of Christ,” of which we made favorable 
mention a few months ago. The introduction is crit- 
ical as well as laudatory in tone, and does the.excellent 
service of teaching the reader how to use a} book 
which may easily mislead some classes of persons. 
There are passages of Thomas 4 Kempis, or who ever 
may be the author of this collection, which have the 
power to chill an ardent heart, and to confirm ina 
mean spirit that peculiar selfishness which is displayed 
by those to whom gelf-saving is the whole duty of life, 
but under Dr. Farrar’s guidance the feeblest Christian 
may gain strength and spiritual greatness out of this 
old book. ($1.25.) 

The publication of the “Thistle” edition of 
Scott’s novels is maintained according to the excellent 
standard set by the earlier volumes. The text is that 
of the author’s edition of 1829, and the illustrations, of 
which the series will contain about two thousand, are 
those of the Ab»ottsford edition. The paper is ex- 
cellent, the type large, the binding strong and very 
tasteful, and the size is particularly attractive in these 
days of neat, handy volumes. Of the 48 volumes in 
which the series is to be completed, about one-half 
are ready for delivery. The volumes are sola only 
through canvassers, tosubscribers for entire sets. This 
method is unusual with so large a series as this, but 
the fact that it succeeds is all that is required to justify 
it: without some such system few publishers ever dis- 
pose of entire large sets of books, and, worse yet, 
readers seldom obtain them. (E. J. Hale & Sous. $1.59 
per volume.) 

The March number of The Art Journal contains 
a very interesting illustrated article entitled ‘Some 
exainples of the Porch in New York.” Several of the 
best specimens of this very important architectural 
feeture of our private houses and public buildings are 
effectively shown. George Inness is the subject of 
the paper on American Artists, which contains two il- 
lustrations from his pictures. ‘‘The Homes of Amer- 
ica’’ describes the residence and grounds of Mra. John 
Aspinwall op the Hudson. The imported plates and 
coutext include *‘ Marguerite,” after Mr. Bertrand; 
“The Return of the Fishing Boats,” after Butino; 
“The Stable,’ from a sketch by Landseer; and ‘ The 
Parting,’ from a painting by J. D. Walton. The de- 
scription of Belvoir Castle is concluded; ‘*Costume of 
English Women” is continued, and there is much 
readable matter about the decorative arts. (New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 75 cts.) 

Prof. Blackie’s Songs of Religion and Life con- 
tain a great deal that is interesting, though there is 
not distributed among them as much poetry as so 
much rbyme and meter fairly demand. The author is 
always vigorous, even in his too frequent discursions, 
and lacks sense only during occasional lapses into ar- 
rogance. Until literary custom changes, verse will be 
the conventional vebicle of thoughts which the thinker 
wishes to express in briefer limits than those of an 
essay, sermon, or lecture; but the errors of this custom 
appear very flagrant when we think in how much bet- 
ter style and with what a saving of time Prof. Blackie 
might have expressed three-fourths of the contents of 
this volume iu his own excellent prose. In the re- 
maining fourth there are some noble sentiments 
worthily dressed, some songs which have the real song 
movement, and a few passages which show that the 
author has the poetic instinct, and that if he had the 
leisure which he is too honest to take he might gain 
considerable fame at the expense of a portion of his 
present usefulness. (Scribner. $1.50.) 


Mrs. Perry’s Manual of Bible Selections and 
Responsive Exercises for Public and Private Schools 
seems to us to afford an honorable meeting ground for 
the friends and foes of Bible reading in schools. The 
common objections to the use of the Bible by teachers 
are that inappropriate selections are often made, that 
erroneous explanations are offered, or that difficult 
passages are left unexplained, and that children of cer- 
tain religious sects are compelled to listen to passages 
of which interpretations offensive to them hav® been 
rendered. Where this excellent little volume of Mrs. 
Perry’s is used, however, none of these troubles can 
exist; the most careless teacher caunot at random 
make selections to which any objection can be urged, 
and great must be the rage for expounding in any per- 
son who cannot let these simple selections explain 
themselves. Weare glad to see that the book is com- 
mended by noted members of many churches, both 
orthodox and heterodox, and to learn that it is used 
without objection in schools where Jew, Catholic, and 
Protestant meet together. Weshould be glad to see 
it take the place of the complete Bible in all school- 
rooms, for it cannot fail to prevent real cause of 
offense, and to unmask the animus of those whose 
objections have been other than those currently given. 
(Lee & Shepard. €6 cents.) 

Libraries which were collected in the firat quar- 
ter of the present century by persons who pretended 
to any degree of culture, and had at the same time the 
requisite depth of purse, were very sure to contain a 
discouragingly long row of little volumes in calf and 
gilt, labeled “The British Essayists.” Probably the 
number of complete sets of these that have been sold 





cuteide the auction rooms within the last cenetrtee 
years is smaller than might reasonably be expected 
when the character of their contents is considered. 
The multiplication of books in response to the vastly- 
increased popular demand for miscellaneous reading 
has not as yet developed a general taste for what are 
known as the English classics; but if we may judge 
frem a line of publications which has been largely 
patronized of late, there are evidences of a change. 
The newest of these books is the first of a series issued 
by the Putnams, under the discriminating editorship 
of Mr. John Habberton, and entitled Select British 
Essayists. The first volume is made up from the Spec- 
tator, and the succeeding ones will contain much of 
the best from the Tatler, Rambler, Lounger, ete., ete. 
Very charming reading these extracts afford; pro- 
found witbout a suspicion of heaviness, spicy without 
vulgarity, and of a literary style so perfect that they 
are recognized standards for the study of all whose 
vernacular is English. (New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, $1.25.) 

In Romeanees and Realities, a collection of sto- 
ries and sketches by Mrs. Amelia K. Barr, our readers 
will recognize the pen of a writer whom they have 
learned to esteem as one of unusual point and bright- 
ness. Asa writer, Mrs. Barr has all the graces of con- 
ventionalism without any of its stupidity. In her 
stories she pever mistakes melancholy for sentiment, 
nor unpleasantness for force, as story-writers so fre- 
quently do, while ber social sketches are delightfully 
free from the dogmatic air which we have learaoed to 
expect, if not to endnre, iu the writers of such papers. 
An interesting feature ef many of Mrs. Barr's stories 
is that their scenes and characters are from a portion 
of the South which has seldom been fairly represented 
in literature. Story-readers will appreciate this offer 
of something unusual, and they may safely trust the 
descriptions as faithful. Mrs. Barr seems especially 
successful in that unnamed department of literature 
in which everything that is odd, quaint, or unknown 
about a common topic is brought to light. “The 
Salad Bowl,” ‘“ Almanacs,” ‘*The Honey-Bee” and 
other sketches we might name are full of enjoyable 
bits from every where and to every body’s taste, yet no 
one ever brought them together before. We commend 
this volume to whoever is in search of light reading, 
with the assurance that it contains no “ padding," nor 
anything that is dull. (J. B. Ford & Co. $1.59.) 

A very clever character-study is Roderick. Hud- 
son, by Henry James, Jr. Light reading it can hardly 
be called, nor is the plot possessed of that absorbing 
power to interest that compels one to read on and on, 
if need be, until the small hours in the vain endeavor 
to find a good place to stop. The main lesson taught 
is the utter incapacity of genius to grapple with the 
problem of life. Roderick, the hero, is a New Eng- 
land boy, asculptor by nature, having many noble and 
lovable traits of character, but utterly selfish where 
his personal comfort is concerned, and quite unable te 
reconcile himself to the manifest decrees of fate. The 
other chief character, Christina Light, must remaia a 
puzzle to all readers who are of a speculative cast of 
mind. Her acts, motives, likes, and dislikes are capa- 
ble of such a variety of interpretations that no two 
readers are apt to receive similar impressions without 
a diligent comparison of notes and rare willingness to 
be convinced of errors. She is withal a very fas- 
cipating person. Beautiful beyond power of words to 
describe; of a native truthfulness which outlives a 
simply atrocious education; and yet the victim of cir- 
cumstances which place her irrevocably in a false 
position before the world. Of the other characters— 
and there are several excellent ones—we need make 
no mention. Only one of them is unnatural, and woe 
leave readers to decide for themselves which it is. 
Opinions may differ, and Mr. James should have a fair 
chance to make his own impression. It is a high order 
of fiction that leaves room for differences of opinion 
as to certain traits or acts of the persons represented. 
When intelligent people fall to arguing as to whya 
fictitious character did thus and so, it is evident that 
the character in question is true to the life in one re- 
spect, at least, for there is nothing in which we are 
more apt to differ than in censtruing one another's 
motives. (Boston: James R. Osgood & Co.) 
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Business Department. 


Linn us, the gues naturalist, in conse- 
uence of his fondness for chocolate, con- 
erred on ee = oad the title Theobro- 

ma, or * food for a god. 

* Accordin r. John Hohn, of the 
¥Edinbur gh Chemical Society, cocoa resembles 
beef in its nutritive constituents. As an ar- 
ticle of dict it largely exceeds in value milk 
and wheaten flour. It differs widely from tea 
and coffee in being afood or flesh former. 
while they are rather condiments and stimu- 
lants. One-half of the weight of cocoa con- 
sists of fat and 20 per cent. of albuminoid 
material; whereas miik contains 3.5 per cent. 
of fat and 4 per cent. of albuminoid; “peu 
2.87 per cent. of fatand 20.75 per cent. of al- 
buminoid, and wheat, 1.2 per cent. of fat and 
14.6 per cent. of albuminoid. In addition, 
cocoa contains starch, which is absent in milk 
and beef, and present in but asmall propor- 
tion in whcat. 

The house of Walter Baker & Co. was estab- 
lished at Dorchester, in Massachusetts, in the 

ear 17+0, during the struggle for American 

ndependence. In this long period of nearly 
a hundred years, all those remarkable inven- 
tions of modern times have been intoduced, 
by which not only the business of manu- 
facturing but the business of exchanging has 
. been revolutionized. Amid all the changes 
which have taken place, amid the wars and 
rumors of wars, and the financial panics, this 
house has stood firm, doing an honest and 
legitimate business and maintaining its credit 
and integrity unimpaired. 

The highest awards for their manufactures 
have been made at all the great exhibitions in 
Europe and America. Alluding to th* silver 
medal [the highest) awarded to this house at 

the Paris Exposition of 1867, the Paris * L’In- 
dicateur ” says, ‘France, until the present 
time, has always held the first rank in the 
production of this article [chocolate], but it 
geems generally admitted by the most com- 
tent judges that this year Walter Baker & 
bo. .. of Boston, have taken ay payer pn over 
all other manufacturers in this line of goods.’ 





Geibel’s Hymns. 

1n an advertisement of Geibel’s Ten Hymns 
in our issue of March Ist, a favorable notice 
of them by the St. Louis Christian Advocate is 
inadvertently attributed to an individual, and 
the price in such notice given at 50 cents is so 
copied. The price is but 25 cents, and we do 
not know a more worshipful and interesting 
collection for the money. 





**Don’¢ you See??? 

If you don’t see, itis mainly your own fault, be- 
cause by procuring a pairof the justly celebrated 
Diamond Spectacies you can so improve failing 
eyesight, as to see clearly thenceforth. Every 
pair has the trade-mark of asmal!l] diamond. Sold 
Mi our authorized agents. Made by Speucer Opt. 

fg. Co., 16 Maiden Lane, New York. 





AN Extenprp Popvutarrity. — Each 
year finds “ Brown's Bronchial Troches” in 
new localities in various parts of the world. 
For relieving Coughs, Colds, and Throat Dis- 
cases, the Troches hayoe been proved reliable. 





Caution. 

A party advertising under the firm 
name of J. C. Henry, of Glenn’s Falls, N. 
Y., is represented to us as unworthy of 
confidence. Look out for him. 
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Songs for Little Folks 


NOW READY! 


In response to repeated calls for a Book of Songs 
e@syecially adapted for the little ones, we offer 


“SONCS 7 work has been carefully com- 
piled by 
FOR Mrs. WM. F. CRAFTS, and 
LITTLE Miss JENNIE B. MERRILL, 


both of whom are well known as 
FOLKS. specially titted fur the task. 


‘Songs for Little Folks 


CONTAINS : 

Songs for the Home. 

Songs for the Infant or Primary Class. 

Songs for the Day School. 

Songs for the Kindergarten. 

Songs adapted for little ones on all oc- 
tasions and from the best sources, 

We commend this work to every home and evory 
Sunday-School in the land. 


SONGS FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


Contains 160 pages of both words and music; is 
handsomely printed. 


Price in board covers, 35c.; $30 per 100 copies. 
A finer edition on tintea paper, handsomely 
bound in cloth, 60 cents; $50 per 100 copies. 


One copy in paper cover sent by mail on receipt of 
25 cents. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth St.. New York. 
91 Washington St., Chicago. 


ANEW HYMN AND TUNE BOOK 
For the Family and the Sunday-schooh 
PREPARED BY 
Rev. CHAS. 8. ROBINSON, D.D. & THEO. E. PERKINS 
Pp gee | many a and ae ploses, pad soatey 
a e popular music 8 t Db, 
Mr. Saukey, Mr. Weeks amd Mr. Bliss — ee 
= — percopy. $30.00 per 100 copies. 

es furnished on Lepplicntion. 
by 








est Publ shed, and for Sale 


The American Sunday-School Union, 
mas St., Priledeiphia. —A. KIRKPATRICK. 
Bible House, New York.—G. 8. SCOFIELD. 
Hy Winter Street, Beston.—J. A. CROWLEY. 
261 West Madison St it., Chicago.—W. R. PORT. 
“207 North Sixth Street, StL Louis. —8. PAXON, 


| The Best Musical Works published are 





SAINT CECILIA. 


A collection of Anthems, Motettes, Chorals, 
Hymns, Solos, &c., from the works of the best an- 
cient and modern composers, for Church Service, 
Choral Societies, etc., compiled by 

DR. LEOPOLD DAMROSCH. 

Large Octavo; cloth, $1.50; boards, $1.25. 


ART OF SINCING. 
By F. LIEBER. 


A pact, but exhaustive treatise of every 
branch mot the vocal art. This little work, trans- 
lated from the original A by Dr. ¥. Seeger, 
has been for some years the standard text-book 
and acknowledged authority in Europe in all mat- 
ters relating to the hygiene and formation of the 
voice, and musical execution: its popularity with 
the best teachers is extending daily, and ever o 
calist should possess a copy. Price in cloth, $1.5 


Plaidy’s Technical Studies for al 
Piano. 


A beautiful new electrotype edition of this 
standard work, unrivaled in typogfaphical appear- 
ance and cheapness, the price being abuut one-half 
of that asked for any other edition. acres $2: 
boards, $1.50. 


WM.A. POND & CO., 547 Brondway, N.Y. 


NINETY-AND-NINE.” 


Ry Mr. IRA D. SANKEY. 


! with accompaniment for the Piano and 

s beautiful sacred solo has been wonder- 

t 7 thousands will be glad to get itin 

= form. As =. ‘ Author’s Edition of the Nme- 
-and-nine. t by mail on receipt of 35 cents. 

ry IGLUOW ‘& “MATS, 76 East $th St., New 
York. For Sale also at the Music Stores. 


BOOKS. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 770 BRoApn- 
WAY, corner of 9th Street. A GREAT VARIETY 
STANDARD, THEOLOGICAL, RELIGIOUS, JU VEN- 
<a teas furnished, and orders by mail 
solicited. 






fully bier ~8¢ 








PROTESTANTL SM 
Pisteey of Protestantism, by Rev J. A. Wyllie, 
LL.D., finely illustrated. Complete in 32 parts, 50ec. 
each. Bupyan’s Pilgrim's Progress, with colored 
plates, complete in 25 parts, . euch. Agents 
wanted fort pine! rapa. good books, now bein 
-ublished | Cassell, Petter & Galpin, 59 
Broad road adway, - ¥. City. "Send Sve. 4 sample part. 
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_ Sinanci U. 


From Monday, March 6, to intintiain 
March 1. 


Moncey is still easy, government bonds are firm, 
gold seems but little disposed to go down, and 
speculative stocks are active. There seems but 
little hope that the House will agree to the Senate 
bill for the funding of some of the oldor bonds 
into $500,000,000 of bonds bearing 4% per cent. in- 
terest, although there seems but little doubt that 


| 


the proposed bonds could be sold at par. Noneof | 


the increases upon speculative stocks seem to have 
eny foundation except that of Erie, which road is 





SILVER-PLATED 


TABLE WARE, 


MANUFACTURED BY THK 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 


550 Broadway, New York. 


The Best Plated Spoons and Forks 


Are those SILVER-PLATBD HFAVISST ON THE 


| PARTS Mos? EXPOSED TO WEAR, and bearing the 


reported to have made arrangements for laying a | 


third rail, to adapt the track to narrow-gauge cars. 
Union Pacific, Pacific Mail, and Panama have suf- 
fered the greatest declines of the market. 
Financial Quotations—Gold,— 
Monday, Wednesday, Saturday 


Mar. 6. Mar. 8. Mar. 11. 
GONE cccdscccrcccsecs BBA cccvcces V14% 0.6. nee 11a 
Legal Tenders..... > SaReeen 8 PRS ayers 87.24 


Government Bonds.— 
Sixes, 1881, r........ 
Sixes, 188l,c ..... . 


5-20, 1965, 
5-20, 1865, 
5-20, 1865, 
5-20, 1867, 
5-20, 1867, 
5-20, 1868, 
5-20, 1868, 





68 Tenn. old........ 42 
6s Tenn., new...... 40 
6a N. Car., old...... 1% 
66 N. Car., new..... 9 
63 Vir.. consold ... 68% 
do 2d series..... 45% 
66 8.C., J. &J...... uu 


68 Mo, long bds.... 104) . 108 


























Dist. of Col. 3.66s.. 72% 72% 
Railread Bonds.— 
C. of N. J. Ist COMB 2... cecceese We. sésecutn 112 
C. Pac., gold 6s..... DR ccudGnad? dike cecuibdan 1X 
- Cc. B. & Q. cons. Ts. 109% 
TEE LEADING C.& N. W. cp, gold 
C. R. 1. & P. 1st 7s.. 
Erie Ist 7s ext’d... 
; eae incinies 
Home and Family Newspaper | sichitccne sc? wig 0000 iiéiy SO 
‘ M.& St. P.c.s.f.75 %  ......65 B94 eserceee 10 
TE, DE BIO Ts kins scvvene WE cccesese we. 
Wi Ee Te OPE cckcccs, nei Kcoveces arcs 
IN BROOKLYN. O. & M. cons. 8.f.. 6% ....... NE sicdicin Nin 
PURE MEE NE EMD cicncess. 0006. cteseses cove 
eee ee Serer eves eeeeccee BOE 
Recognized at Home and Abroad as the se — Gs,gd 105% ........ = teeny 1051 
~ ‘ , 6 sheng ibe’ eabe aenennes WD ickinkes sie 
Largest and Best Two Cent News PO a 
paper in the United States. At.& Pacific Tel... 19 
Chic. & N. W....... 44% 
. do pref........ 6x 
IS PUBLISHED EVERY AFTERNOON | c., R.1.& Pac li 
Chi., Bur. & Q...... 119 
CS eee 54% 
At the corner of Fulton and Front streets. Chic. & Alton...... 105 
do prof....... A 
—_— Con. Coal, . 41 
; Canton. Pf oe 
For advertisers desirous of reaching first-class | Del.. Lae. & W » 118¥ 
patronage there is no better modium than the col- oe Canal... 10 
umns of the BROOKLYN DAILY UNION. Aéind, 
sisissdpbalnatt ee esent Se American 
MOODY & SANKEY’S Fister. Avequt; | U-Siate 
u ctress’ 7 ’ 
Comic do., oc urious Picture Puzzle,1 Book Secrets W., Far. & Co 
and 3 mos. subs’n to ** Welcome Guest,” & paper of | Erie ..-..-+.-.-..+++ 
Treat interesttoall, The lot, postpaid, ‘only 19 cents. BONN caneccecevces 142K 
ddress to-day, — DALL & CO., Boston, Mass. Han. & St. Jos...... 18% 
DAN do. pref....... 
BROOKLYN PHILHARMONIC, MN. Central... 
e OTR... cecseee 
41h CONCERT, Saturday, March 18 at8, | sich. cent......... 
Bor. & MaS0K....02 cece cocccces 
Rehearsal, Friday, March 17, at 3, a eee. 
Mise MATILDA PHILLIPPS, Contralto. do. pref 
Mr. THEODORE THOMAS, Conductor. N. Y. Cent..... 
ee Bes Be CRB ccoctvesee aces ses 
1. Symphony in C Major.............. seeeee Schubert. | Ohio & Miss........ 
2. Dance Macabre. ..........sscsccssesees Saint Saens do. pref.. 
GT, BPRS eE, GR Bice ncnvcccseccccsseccccceses Beethoven. | pacific Mail... 
4. Overture—Sakuntala..... .........+00005 Goldmark. | panama........cccs  ccoe sos 
Tickets to Concert..........s.sscsesseseesseseneees "| Bendy co lgggnliealiaa 
WII Ss, ovine oaiiccesxsnsonsnivadivtegin: Ste 7 | Quicksilver...... .. s+0 see 
Reserved seats to Concert 50 cts. extra. do. pref pee 
7ANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., mfrs, | Union Pacific...... 70 
of Superior Wood 7 ype and Borders, * Dg mfr West’n UnTel...... 6936 6K 
“ California.” and other improved Cabinets, Cases, 
Stands & Galleys, Italian Marble Imposing Stones Foreign Exchange.— 
Composing Sticks and Rules, Chases, ete. 16 & 1 18 60 days. 3 days. 
Outfite. cor. Fulton, N. ¥. Compiete Newspaper | London prime bankers, 4.85; @4.86 4.89% @4.9 
20}! FANC y CARDS, 7 styles, with name, 10 cts. a ee to 
B. Hustep, Nassau, Renss. Co., N. A FISK. - H A TCH, 
10 PER CENT. NET. Bankers, 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one- —e oe 
the value ascertained by personal ¢ 
many years’ business have never lost a foliar. We 
y the —— pro mptiy. semi-annually, in New 
ork. No customer of ours ever waited a day for 
interest, not even during the hardest time that 
Kansas is likely ever to see. Her prosperity is now 
certain. Send for partiqnines. owe in 
every State in a Union. J. B. WATKINS & CO., 
LAWRENCB, KA 
ww Collections throughout the West a specialty. 





Union Dime Savings Bank, 


8. 306 & 308 CANAL ST., corner Laight. 
Open Ness from 10 to 8, and Monday Evenings 5 to 7. 
Assets—Over Twelve Million Dollars. 

SurplusOver Que om Dollars. 

Six per cent. Interest allowed. 

Books in English, "French es cre an. 

G. 8. CHAPIN, ' N.J AINES, Pres’t. 
T. 8. ARMOUR, Secre rataes. y: 





No. 5 Nassau Street, New York, 


We give particular attention to DIRECT DEALS 


INGS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AT CURRENT MAR- | 


KET RATES, and are —— at all times, to buy 
or sellin large or small aoe. to suit all classe- 
of investors. Orders by mail or telegraph will 
receive cgreful attention. 

We shall be pleased to furnish information tn 


reference to all matters connecied with invest- | 


ments in Government Bonds. 
We also buy and sell GOLD and GoLp  lourems 


COLLECT DIVIDENDS and Town, Co and | 


STATE COUPONS, &C.,and buy and a on Com- 
MISSION, all MARKETABLE STOCKS AND BONDS. 
In our BANKING DEPARTMENT we receive de- 
osits and remittances subject to draft, and allow 
nterest, to monthly, oa balances aver- 
aging, for the month, from $1,000 to $5,000, at the 
rate of three per cent. per annum, and on balances 
averaging over $5,000, at the rate of four per cent. 


FISK & HATCH. 


‘Tracde-Mark, 


1847. ROGERS BROS. Xi. 


N. B.—This great improvement in Silver-Plated 
£poons and Forks is applied alike to each grade of 
plate. Al, 8 and 12 0z., as ordered. Tac process 
and machinery for manufacturing these goods are 
patented The Extra or “ eneee ew mete 
a. this Company, is stamped Al], ply, and is 

ated twenty per cent. heavier tens the ordinary 


| inarket standard. 











PRINT YOUR HOUSES. 


READY MIXED PAINTS, 
ALL COLORS, 


TO BE SOLD AT COST. 


For prices and particulars address 
FRANK JENKINS, 
Box 64, N.Y, 


D, HODGMAN & CO. 


ARE OFFERING 
The Largest Assortment ot 


India 
Rubber 


Goods 


IN THIS CITY. 


Corner Maiden Lane and 
Rassau Stroct. 


WASHINGTON. 


Marshall's Stee] Plate Engravings of Washings 
ton. Size of plate, 1534 x 2244; on paper, 24 x 30. 
IE Bs asec sonccssontcsncoanaieed 
EnGie PROSM:.......000008 
Piain Impressions 

Address FRANK JENKINS, 

27 Park Place, N. v. 








“~ DI DECIDED ADVANCE.” 


en ae Amer. Ine. Fair, 


NEW 
WILLCOX & CIBBS 


AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 


Awarded the grand “ “Gold Medal of Progress,” 
of the American Institute, Nov., 1875, and the 
Pog) eed Medal,” of the Franklin ‘Lasitu tute, 

ch., 


No other Sewing Machine in the world 
hasan “AUTOMATIC TENSION,” or aar 
other of its characteristic features. 

Correspondence and investigation invited. 

WILLCOX & GIBBS 8. M. CO., 
658 | Broadway, New York. 


———_—___+___. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


Fine China and Glass Goods, Majolica, 
Wedgwood and Fayence Ware. A fine as- 
sortment of Clocks, Bronzes, and Elegane 
Fancy Goods of our own Importation. 


246, 248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyny N.Y. 
and NO, 122 State Street, Chicago. 


Som ETHING entirely new, immense profits and 
quick sales. Address TDD & Co. “te Cleveland, Oo. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


In erin variety, both of the ordinary and of the 
TT pinetnding RHO DODEN DRONS, AZA- 
GNOLIAS, choice EVERGREENS, Pur- 
le Beech. CLEMATIS of superb sorts. ROSES or 
2 and by 1000, either by express or 1. 
‘ee For Catalogue, address 


R. B. PARSONS & CO., 
Box 9, , Flushing, D Ne ¥. 


. BEECHER'’S 
”  eepiereeeaneaniine 


Admirable photographs from life, tmperial sizey 
mounted on card-board, 10 x 12, by Reckwood, N& 
Y. Sent by mail, post-paid, as follows: 


Henry Ward Beecher...............- <0 0 TR 
Mrs. H. W. Beecher.... ........000++- aco “OS 
Both to One Ad@ress............-...555 ose 198 


FRANK JENKINS, 
27 Park Place, N. ¥. 
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Vox. XII, No. 11. 
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Nomouth Aulpit, 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 











~~ — —__—_—— $$ $$ 
PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 

BLESSED art thou, O Lord most high, for the revelation of 
thy compassion toward the imperfect and the sinful among 
men. Behold, how low is the estate of men! How poor are 
they, the best of them! How far from virtue and perfect- 
ness! How unknown among them is true holiness! There- 
fore, if thou hadst been strict and stern, how great would 
have been their wretchedness! Better that there should 
have been no generations of men than that they should have 
been born into a world sunless and without Divine compas- 
sion. But tby graciousness has been the safety of the race. 
Thy long-suffering and patience and love restere men; and 
thou hast given thyself, through the ages, not to the promo- 
tion of thine own pleasure ; not to the contemplation of thine 
own royalty: thou hast given forth thy thought aad thy life 
for the elevation of creation, lifting it through eternal cycles 
higher and higher, and bringing men toward thee, chastening 
them in love, by thy law punishing, that by thy law they may 
be restrained and developed into those dispositions which 
shall make their future blessed forevermore. Under this 
government we rejoice to live, because thou art sovereign, 
tempering justice with mercy, and loving even where thou 
dost cause pain; and we proclaim thee God over all, blessed 
forever. 

We pray that we may come into a full understanding of 
thy benignity. We rejoice that the Spirit of God is such that 
perfect purity has compassion on the most impure; that 
perfect justice is the kindest of all justice; that perfection 
carries with it universal remembrance, charity and kindness. 
O that we might understand, at last, that thou art not furi- 
ous, belluine, seeking love and suffering and blood because 
of transgression, but that thine atoning heart forevermore is 
saving, and seeking to save. Breathe upon us the same dis- 
position. May we hate only ourselves. May we have com- 
passion upon all around us, and be severer censors of our 
own lives and motives than of the lives and motives of 
others. We pray that we may not seek a cold and hard 
righteousness; that we may not seek obedience that minis- 
ters to self-love and self-glorification. May we seek to be 
perfect as our Father in heaven is perfect, who causes the 
sun to rise upon the just and upon the unjust, and by his 
providence secks the welfare of all sentient beings. 

We pray that thou wilt grant us to divide aright in our 
thoughts between good and evil, and between all the instru- 
ments by which we are seeking to abate evil and to promote 
good throughout the world. O that the day may come when 
men shall know how much healing there is in compassion ; 
how much there isin sorrow for others more than in anger 
against them; how much there isin love that spares while it 
chastises, and chastises that it may heal. 

Grant, we beseech of thee, that the Spirit of the Lord God 
may be infused into human life; and while still the earth is 
under stern law, and dominated by uncharitable force, grant 
that men, the last product and the most glorious of thy crea- 
tive hand, may rise to that sphere of influence which has in 
it neither earthquake, nor tornado, nor burning fire, nor 
rending or smiting hammer, but in which the gentleness, and 
the meekness, and the patience, and the omnipotent love of 
God may be reproduced according to the measure of our be- 
ing, and according to the strength of our nature. O for that 
day to come when the earth may know something of the 
summer of men’s dispositions which shall exist when the 
good shall be more united to each other by a common good- 
ness, and when a righteous public sentiment snall arise in the 
church and without it, and when they that are redeemed by 
the blood of Christ who suffered for them and in their stead 
may seek no blood among men but their own; rather sacri- 
ficing themselves for others than treading them down or 
rending them. 

We beseech of thee, O Lord our God, that thou wilt make 
haste to bring forth that latter day glory when there shall 
be upon the earth peace, justice, truth, knowledge, liberty, 
and perfect obedience. And let not our hearts grow faint 
from thy long delay. Arise and come forth, O thou God be- 
hind the cloud, and reveal the justice and the judgment that 
are the habitations of thy throne. 

And to thy name shall be the praise, forevermore. Amzn. 





THE CHRISTIAN DISPOSITION TO. 
WARDS SIN AND THE SINNER.* 


PROPOSE, to-night, to speak from the pas- 

sage which I read in the opening services—namely, 
that which describes the last approach of Christ to 
Jerusalem. 

He bad, to within a few days, completed his ministry. 
The last great miracle which he had wrought in the 
raising of Lazarus from the dead at Bethany had pro- 
duced an effect that shook Jerusalem to its very center, 
It was the time of the great feast. The numbers that 
gathered together in and around the old city are, to 
us, incredible. Josephus speaks of their amounting at 
times to millions, so that all the region round about 
was populous with the tents and tabernacles of people 
who came up to the great services and ceremonies of 

- the annual feasts. 

It was at one of these great festivals, or upon its 
near approach, that the miracle of which I have 
spoken had taken place. Many of the Jews had been 
present and beheld it. The report of it from their lips 
went back to Jerusalem; avd when it was heard that 
Jesus was going toward that city, a very great multi- 
tude, it is said, went out to meet him. 

The topography of the country is such that we can 
very nearly trace the line of his approach. It was not 
the road straight over the hill of Olivet, and down 
through Gethsemane, but the other road, which took 
a winding way upon the southern flank of the mount- 
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ain, and came into the valley of the Cedron, lower 
down, and which afforded a kind of transverse view of 
the city. To this day, from that point of view, the 
city has its noble aspects. If you draw near from the 
west, you are disappointed ; if you draw near from the 
north, it does not meet your expectation; but if it ba 
your good fortfine to approach from the Jordan and 
the Dead Sea, and to stand on the point where Christ 
undoubtedly stood, then it does, in some degree, meet 
the ideal of majesty and glory with which you have 
always associated it in your mind. 

As Jesus drew near by this way, and the magnificence 
of the temple over upon the other side broke upon 
him, together with the grandeur of the palaces, and 
the widespread city, with its towers and walls, he was 
greeted with a shout, and with a recitation of the old 
Jewish chorals, ‘‘ Hosanna! Hosanna!’ and in their 
wild enthusiasm the people plucked down branches of 
the olive and the palm, and threw them in his way. 
They took off their garments and laid them before the 
feet of the beast upon which he rode. They cheered; 
and the whole way was full of the music of their joy. 
But our Master heard almost nothing of it. Only when 
the envious and carping Pharisees found fault with 
the ‘‘gusb,’’ did he rebuke them and say, ‘“‘If these 
should bold their peace, the very stones would cry 
out.” 


. 

There have been men in every age whose hearts were 
a barren wilderness, a sandy desert, and who abhorred 
flowing streams, deep feeling, and the expression of 
emotions. Such were they who attempted to suppress 
the enthusiasm and sympathy and triumph of those 
who met the Saviour as he approached the city. 

In that very hour and moment of bis triumph he 
saw through the whole. The battlements, the dwell- 
ings, the city itself, as it were, became a lens through 
which he looked back upon all its history—the history 
of the government, and the history of the temple. He 
saw the long line of pnests and Levites; the various 
schools; the warring parties; gnd the envious, revil- 
ing, bitter, hating crew that inhabited the temple as a 
den; and he knew to what he was going. He knew to 
what otbers had gone who had sought the moral good 
of Jerusalem. And,in this bour, when all the retro- 
spect brought the saddest reflections to his mina, and 
when he knew that he was already under the edge of 
that cloud in which were the bolts that should rive 
him; in this hour of supreme sadness for the wicked- 
ness of the past; in this hour when there was the 
prospect of the yet grander and viler wickedness soon 
to come,—in this hour it was that he burst into tears, 
and poured out the lamentation of the patriot: “O 
city of my fathers! O city of the Jews! O Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem!’ In that hour 1 suppose every thrill and 
throb of the patriot was in hissoul. In another place, 
but in nearness of time, as joined to this scene, he 
said, ‘‘ How often would I have gathered thy children 
together, as a hen gathers her chickesas under her 
wings, and ye would not!”” ‘“Forthe days shall come 
upon thee when thine enemies shall cast a trench about 
thee, and compass thee round, and keep thee in on 
every side. If thou hadst known, even thou [base, 
cruel, unwitigatedly wicked city], at least in this thy 
day, the things which belong unto thy peace! but 
now they. are hid from thine eyes.” 

I think we do not enough ponder the meaning of 
such a scene as this. The love of country; the love of 
ancestry in it; honest pride on account of it—this we 
all recognize asa virtue; but here we have the repre- 
sentative of God, Jesus, the Saviour of the world, God 
to us, filled with this sacred compassion of the patriot, 
and loving his country, and loving this city, with all 
her buildings and her ordinances, and going out toward 
it in his heart with intense enthusiasm; his nature be- 
ing broken down into tears over the calamities which 
her sins were soon to bring upon her head. 

It was, then, a sense of the profound wickedness and 
helplessness and hopelessness of Jerusalem that arose 
before the mind of the Saviour. In this moment of 
his contemplation it was a city doomed—doomed for 
its wickedness. It was corrupt—incorrigibly corrupt. 
It was hateful, with every element from which a pure 
and noble heart revolts. : 

We are to bear in mind, here, the allegations which 
at other times Christ made against the Scribes and 
Pharisees, of their knavery, their sanctimonious op- 
pressiveness, their assurance, their spiritual conceit, 
their hollow-hearted insincerity and hypocrisy, their 
lusts, their appetites and passions, their corrupting 
luxuries. One after another, all of these charges he 
made against the ruling classes of the city; and it was 
in ,view of their known wickedness, which had gone 
through and through, and which, like a canker, had 
pervaded the whole body politic—it was in view of 
this, and of the certain dissolution which follows such 
corruption, that he wept. He had compassion on the 
city and cried out over it, and in its behalf. 

There are those who can appreciate nething of this. 
The grandeur of Christ’s pity for those whose doom 
was sealed finds no response in them. They would 
have said, ‘‘ Let justice have its way. If these men are 
corrupt, and are corrupters, punish them. Let there 
be no maudlin pity, no magnanimous gush. Here is 
an old hypocritical priesthood in an old den of cor- 
ruption; and what is the use of garnishing matters? 
What is the use of making believe that you like what 
you do not like? Why not speak the truth, without 
putting on pretenses? There is that old prophet- 
killing city; there is that blood-thirsty priesthood; 
there are those men who already are crouching and 
waiting for your blood; and do you pretend that you 





are dropping tears of pity for the hyenas that lie in 
the lair of the temple over there? Do you make be- 
lieve that you are crying for them? You do not; orif 
you do, it is because you are weak.” R 

There are not a few men now-a-days who would re- 
buke the Saviour, and reprimand his compassion 
and pity, and say, ‘‘Damn the wicked, and give no 
sort of countenance tosuch transgressors. Keep away 
from them. Have nothing to do with them. Doastroy 
them without mercy and without pity. They deserve 
destruction; and what a man deserves, let him have, 
Do not pretend to mourn over him, and make a great 
ado about your compassion for him. That is unmanly, 
insincere, and bad—bad for morals; bad for the laws; 
bad for everything.” - 

So, then, we will shut the book. As Christ was per- 
fect, ke did not weep; as he was perfect, he was not 
sorry; as he was perfect, when he looked over the 
beautiful city, he did not feel compassion for the in- 
habitants because they were wicked! Are you sorry 
fora man because his body is sick ? and is it not worse to 
have sickness in the soul than inthe body? Are you 
sorry for a man because he stumbles by reason of an 
infirm or crippled limb? are you sorry for a man who 
cannot see aright because he has a distorted eye? and 
should you not be a thousand times more sorry when 
the disorder, the distortion, the paralysis is in the 
moral sense, the affections and theinward life? You 
can pity an outside cripple; Christ could pity an in- 
side one. 

First, I remark that not only from this example, but 
from the teachings at large of sacred Scripture, we 
may see that hatred of sin and pity for the sinner are 
compatible with each other. It used to be a kind of 
moral proverb; but I have lived to hear it ridiculed. 
I have lived to hear, passed from lip to lip, the remark, 
‘*O yes, this is another instance of hating sin and loy- 
ing the sinner’’—as if it were a matter absurd and 
ridiculous in itself. I am sorry for any person to 
whom it appears so. If it is but the untoward 
utterance of one who is not reflecting on what he 
says or does, let it pass as a weakness; but if it be 
the serious judgment of your mind, that there is no 
such thing as hating sin and yet pitying the man who 
commits it, I am profoundly sorry for you. Is thera 
apy human being who so hates the sin of a child or of 
a friend as the parent of that child or,the companion 
of that friend? To whose eye so much as to the eye of 
the lover is a defect a thing to be abhorred? Is there 
anywhere in the world such compassion as is found 
in a father orin a mother over the sin or fault of tha 
child? Yea, with evil associates, with growing blunt- 
ness of feeling, with accumulating evasions and de- 
ceits, With a development of serpent passions, with a 
life by day and by night that emasculates manliness, 
the mother sees her boy going steadily down, step by 
step; and in her nightly vigils, with strong crying and 
tears she pours herself out before God, abhorring with 
unutterable detestation all these terrible evils that 
threaten the life and immortality of her son; and for 
years she carries in her soul the suffering that ought 
to be in his, and bears his sin, his sorrow and his 
shame, and is humiliated and bowed down in the dust, 
the just for the unjust; and when, after a lapse of 
half a score of years, the appointed time comes, and 
by some grace and providence of God heis brought 
back again, does she not love the sinner? Was there 
ever such a hatred on the part of the mother against 
her son that had sinned as she felt for that which dis- 
figured and distempered him? and was there ever co- 
incident with it an intenser love than that by which 
she bas all the time held on to him, prayed for him, 
sacrificed herself for his good, and been willing to give 
ber life for him in order to bring him back to virtue? 
And do you tell me that it is an impossible thing fora 
person to be able to hate sin and yet love the sinner? 
Where have you lived? Have you never had a moth- 
er? Are you devoid yourself of generosity? 

Nay, this is the Divine nature; and if we have it 
exhibited before us, and have no sympathy with it, 
the instance is one in which pearls are cast before 
swine. I- am sorry for him who has no sympathy with 
such thoughts, and who sees no grandeur in such a 
development. Even irreclaimable sinners may be 
objects of compassion, and properly should be objects 
of compassion. Jerusalem could not beset back on 
the way to virtue; her streets could not be cleansed; 
her altars could pot be purified; ber officers and min- 
isters could not be made honest; she was doomed, and 
was sliding down the way to the gulf of destruction- 
and yet Christ, though he gave her up as irreclaimable, 
wept over her and mourned for her in touching lan- 
guage that will never die out of the human heart. 
That was when she was gone. And do you tell me that 

when men have passed the bound of repentance, and 
are so committed to iniquity that there is no rational 
hope of their recovery—do you tell me that then you 
are to give them up, and that your compassion and 
your pity are only duties when they have some prom- 
ise of success connected with reformation and restora- 
tion? There is no sight so piteous as that of 
irreclaimable wickedness. When men have gone 
down into the pit; when they have degenerated into 
animalism; when to moral taste they are loathesome 
—even then we have no right to cast them off. There 
is no reason why we should not pity them. There is 
no reason why we should not feel the profoundest sor- 
row for them. Is the destruction of a mana thing so 


small that one should not think of it? 
Let cities go under by earthquakes; let storms 
destroy fleets; let the pride of the loftiest cathedrals 
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be brought down; let the noblest temple that art ever 
reared be crushed; it is possible to restore these—to 
build them again, or to replace them; but in the 
destruction of a man there is more than in the whelm- 
ing of an empire, because it is forever, forever, FoR- 
EVER. And so it must seem to a right-minded man 
who bas been touched with the saving grace of God in 
his soul, and has learned the lessons of compassion 
which Jesus both taught and exemplified. It appears 
to me that there is the possibility of no other experi- 
ence ina truly Christian heart than that of the pro- 
foundest sorrow at the destruction of a man. There 
are men on every sfreet on whom you should look as 
Christ looked upon Jerusalem. There are men all 
around you who have levelled against you their deadly 
malice, as the Jews in Jerusalem were prepared to 
level theirs at the Lord Jesus Christ. He knew that 
the hand was stretched out to clutch him. He knew 
that going in at one gate from the east to the shout of 
**Hosanna! Hosanna!” he should walk out through 
another gate toward the west to the ery, “ Crucify 
him! Crucify bim!” And yet, although he knew 
these things his tears dropped for those who were to 
be his persecutors; and will you look upon inen who 
may have touched you, and harmed you, or souzht to 
harm you, and forget the Saviour’s example, wid feel 
yourself at liberty to rail bitterly at them? or, will 
you suffer rebuke at the bands of any man who says, 
when you show pity and compassion for them, ‘ Tais 
is mere sentiment and gush’’? 

Wickedness does not justify either hatred or undis- 
-criminating condemvation. What is the law of ha- 
tred? We are to abhor evil. We are so made that 
there is a spontaneity of resentment and of indigna- 
tion. If we were to feel indignation only after judicial 
investigation and sentence, we should often be con- 
sumed by evil—particularly in the lower and less 
cultivated periods of society ; and we are so made that 
the mind itself prejudges and flames out, and so 
repulses the evil; but we are to rectify it as soon as 
this is accomplished. Every man should understand 
that indignation is to be felt under particular condi- 
tions. Weare told to beangry; but we are also told 
not to let the sun go down on our wrath. If an offense 
is brought to you suddenly, you are to meet it, if need 
be, with anger; but after you have deliberated, and 
had time to grow cool, you are no longer to carry fire. 
In regard to all forms of indignation, though there 
may be an outburst of anger, yet this emotion is not 
to be without law. Itisa moralinstrument. It isan 
instrument of punishment or of self-defense. 

Now, indignation against wickedness in men is, in 
the first place, to be a kind of judicial recovering of 
them. It is to make them ashamed or afraid of ini- 
quity, and so to have a curative effect on them; or, to 
make others shrink from doing wicked deeds for fear 
that they too shall be overwhelmed by the tide of 
moral retribution. But we have no right to indulge 
in hatred and wrath aimlessly, and to excuse ourselves 
by saying, *‘ Why, the thing deserves it.” Our indig- 
nation is not to he a lawless wanderer up and down 
through society. In so far as it is necessary to 
strengthen the way of virtue; to recover those who 
have gone astray ; to fortify society in the right—in so 
far you may use indignation; but you have no right 
to indulge in an indiscriminate outpouring of it. You 
have no right to treat a man as if he were a beast 
because be is wicked. There are men who go through 
the tunnel under Sing Sing, I have no doubt, who feel 
that they are going through a menagerie, and who 
look up and say, ‘ Wolves; bears; lions; hideous ser- 
pents!’’ and they would hound and hunta eonvict as 
though he belonged to a different species from them- 
selves. Why? Because he bas broken the laws, and 
particularly the laws that make property sacred. I 
certainly would not have you hold sweet dalliance 
with the inmates of a State Prison, or with the same 
sort of people outside of it; but men are not wild 
beasts because they are criminals. They are not to be 
regarded with indiscriminate and unmitigated horror 
because they have gone wrong. That is not Godlike, 
nor Christlike, nor even manlike, 

The great explosions in our own day make it very 
desirable that we should have, not only some con- 
science, but some intelligent conscience on this subject. 
We have passed through a period of very great judi- 
cial corruption. We have seen the day in which our 
ccurts seemed to be in the hands of culprits. The 
public indignation aroused brought relief; and, hap- 
pily, we bave passed into a period in which, compre- 
hensively, our judges and counsellors are restored to 
us as at the first; and we feel reasonably established 
and sure in regard to the offices of justice in our prin- 
cipal tribunals. 

Then came tbe astounding disclosures of corruption 
in municipal governments, which were followed by an 
indignation by which men were stirred, and lagging 
public sentiment was stimulated, to restorative mea- 
sures. These developments have been followed by one 
and another and another disclosure in various parts 
of the country ; and just now on every man’s lip in the 
painful instance which stands intimately connected 
with the government of our nation. Every one who 
loves his country would fain take a cloak and cover 
for shame the miserable spectacle that’ humiliates us 
at home, and makes us a reproach abroad. If it were 
not that there is scarcely a nation on earth that dares 
to cast the first stone, we should be objects of pity and 
contempt everywhere; but unfortunately it is still 
true, as De Tocqueville once said, that “every govern- 
qaent will be just as rascally as the people will let it 





be.’’ This is true, whether athome or abroad. Never- 
theless, it is a sorrow, and a shame, and a piercing 
grief, that such wickedness should be disclosed in high 
public places; and it is not for you or me, for one 
single moment, to palliate the transgression. Nay, it 
is for your safety and for mine, it is for your children’s 
safety and for that of mine, that these recurring trans- 
gressions should be so punished that mén who cannot 
be restrained for any other fear shall ,be afraid to 


commit such foul transgressions against the national | 


honor. 


Bnt, in order to this, in the first place, it is not 
enough that we should indulge ourselves in volcanic 
explosions once in two, or three, or five years, and 
consider that as our contribution to morality. We 
sleep through the years, seeing that going on which 
must culminate in such evils; but we are too busy in 
our counting-rooms and offices, too busy with our 
books and study, to give attention to them. We say 
that we do not meddle with politics, We say that we 
have families to support, and business that fully occu- 
pies our time, and that we cannot afford any contribu- 
tions to the common weal; but now and then some 
great crime is disclosed which brings shame upon the 
government; and we rush to the door like bulls of 
Bashan, and bellow, and bellow after the criminal; 
and when we have bellowed enough we go back into 
the house, saying, ‘‘ Have I not proved myself a vir- 
tuous man? Havel not done my part toward cleans- 
ing the reputation of the State? Have I not hurled at 
the offender appropriate epithets? Havel not joined 
in the cry, ‘Down with the thief, the rascal, the in- 
famous scoundrel’?”” And having thus chased the 
offenders with red-hot words, we wipe our mouths, 
and turn every one again to his own affairs. 

Now, is this enough? I believe that you ought to 
have indignation at pecuniary corruption and at cor- 
ruption in high places; but is it enough that you have 
done that? Do you not look witha lenient eye on the 
very foundation of these corruptions? Do you not 
belong to party A or party B? Do you not suppose 
that offices are the rewards of party service? Do you 
not consider that both sides have a right to administer 
public trusts, and to pay the men who are filling those 
trusts? Do you not look tenderly upon men who have 
the good luck, coming into office poor, to go out with 
a good character and a full pocket? ‘ Not that you 
are to slay the sheep that bears the golden fleece; but 
may aman not clip it? So that it does not hurt the 
animal, and so that the wool grows again, may not one 
clothe himself with the results? Why be a shepherd, 
and keep sheep, unless they yield garments for you?’’ 

Now, what is the sheep? The commonwealth. And 
the doctriue is that-to the victor belong the spoils. To 
this infernal doctrine we owe it that men, as with vul- 
ture’s beak or claw, nibble or strike boldly for the 
plunder of the public. And it is not enough for you 
to expiate your want of conscience now and then, O 
heterodox patriot! it is not enough for you to make a 
pretension of belluine wrath once in a while, when 
some great corruptor is caught in his wickedness. You 
should abhor the doctrines that make such men; and 
especially those doctrines which make little men. 
Some men die of the lion’s stroke; but Herod died, 
being eaten by worms. His was‘a miserable death; 
but there are 4 great many men that die, eaten by 
worms, All around us in petty offices, in relations 
where men bear rule or have influence by reason of 
trusts reposed in them, there is a want of cold, hard 
integrity. There is a want of that sensitive honor 
which is unsullied by even the conception of using any 
public trust for one’s private advantage. There ought 
to be indignation and hatred bred in men against any 
such perversion of influence or power. There ought 
to be honesty in the things which pertain to the public 
welfare. To serve one’s country ought to be consider- 
ed a privilege and un honor. 

It makes you smile to hear me say such things; and 
when you go home you will say, “Our minister will 
always be romantic. He talks as if we were all angels, 


and as if everybody would live according to an ideal.’ 


He seems to think people are going to run the ma- 
ebine, working all day, and sitting up nights, and have 
various perquisites, within their reach, and not avail 
themselves of them. He may think so, but I do not. 
The rule is, ‘When you are among Romans, do as Ro- 
mans do.’” In other words, When you are among 
devils, be devilish; when you are among thieves, steal. 
That is the fair interpretation of it. 

Now, you must go to the root of things. Indigna- 
tion is not wrong (the want of it is); but a mere tem- 
porary puff of fire from your mouth is not eneugh. It 
ought to be longer-breathed than that. It ought to be 
more in detail, and more close in its application. 

And then, while you are giving expression to your 
horror at the betrayal of public trust, do you really 
hate dishonesty? Ido not ask you whether you hate 
dishonesty in somebody else: do you hate dishonesty? 
If you do not hate it; if you sometimes clothe it in 
velvet—yea, and in scarlet; if you live with it; if you 
eat and sleep with it; if it is you that indulge in it,— 
with what consistency can you break out into horror 
of dishonesty, simply because there is a dishonest man 
who stands in a place where everybody sees him? 
Are you not, in little things, doing the same that he 
has done? He who breaks a command in small would 
break it in large if he had opportunity and impunity; 
and it is necessary, not only that we should have in- 
dignation against dishonesty, but that we should have 
an indignation which shall scour and cleanse us all the 
way through, 


Are you really indignant at insincerity or lying? 
Then you never wink at it. No part of your business 
covers it. You have not a partner who does the dis- 
honesty while you do the virtue. You have no part 
nor lot in transgression. There are many men whe 
take a portion of the dividend, but ask no questions. 
No, they do not dare to ask questions. They know 
without asking; and yet they do not like to acknowl- 
edge it to themselves. 

Now, when a man loves truth, and according to the 


| measure of human frailty practices what he loves; 
| when he loves clean-handed honesty, and according 








to the measure of his ability is honest; when he loves 
public virtue, aud according to the measure of his 
strength is virtuous as a citizen, then, if he speaks 
words of indignation, they are righteous words: but 
when men who steal, and collude with injustice, and 
make their profit at the expense of moral integrity— 
when such men join in the cry of indignation, and 
hound a culprit in high places who happens to be de- 
tected, then is ita righteous indignation? No; and it 
is because the indignation of men is not righteous that 
it is of so little account. The thunder breaks, and the 
whole atmosphere from horizon to horizon echoes 
with wrath; but in a day or two it is forgotten. 

Do you suppose there are no municipal thieves? Do 
you suppose there are no steps being taken in secret 
by which justice shall again be tainted? 

Ah me! right in my bedroom I found a place where 
the rats eame out for their dances and carols at night, 
and I speedily plugged the hole; but did the plugging 
of the hole rid me of the rats? They simply gnawed 
& hole somewhere else; and they abide with me still. 

Do you suppose that when you have stopped up 
one hole, you have shut out the vermin in publia 
affairs? Weneed to go back to the beginning of so- 
ciety. We need to return to the old sterling virtues. 
1 tell you, no orthodoxy, no revivals of religion, no 
public outcries, no associations for. the promotion 
of morality are going to save this nation, until the 
day comes when fathers and mothers teach the boys 
in their families to accept the truth, and to love it; 
and to bate lies, and to be scrupulously honest; and 
to make truth and honesty part and parcel of honor; 
and to govern their appetites and passions; and to re- 
spect their neighbors. These old-fashioned morals are 
the foundation on which we must build not only our 
State but our religion. Spiritual fervors at the top 
and corruption at the bottom will never take any man 
to heaven. What we need is a Christianity that has 
oaken sills and stone foundations, namely, truth, 
fidelity, honor, honesty, purity, continence, courage. 
We must have these manly virtues at the bottom; and 
on them we must build emotion, aspiration, the utter- 
most flights of spirituality; but you might as well 
expect to build crystal domes in the sky without walls 
or foundation as to expect to build up States or com- 
munities without these old homely moral virtues on 
which, if at all, manhood must be established. 

While, then, we are not to spare men, we are to 
create a public sentiment that shall make sinning 
Gangerous to them; and we are not to do it simply by 
decrying men that are evil. We are t6 go back of 
them and see that we are cleansed ourselves. Thus we 
are to make the public sentiment in favor of virtua 
more and more rigorous, until under it no transgres- 
sions can exist. We are to make it hot by making 
men as fuel for honesty and for truth. 

But in the midst of all this we shall fail and come 
short if we get into that heathen school which is now 
building itself up in our midst. There are journals 
whose theory is that there is no way of saving the 
State without being rigorously and unflinchingly 
severe in dealing with every transgressor; but neither 
in the family nor in the State will mere justice—hard, 
unfeeling, vindictive—cure anything. While we are 
protesting against every tendency toward corruption 
and corrupt men; while we are carrying ourselves 
with a lordly testimony against all forms of vice, we 
must remember that we are men among men; and we 
must temper justice with pity, or it is no justice. We 
must have compassion, or we shall gnash our teeth 
against men for their wickedness with a wickedness 
scarcely less than theirs. 

Ah! remember the scene of the temple. Remember 
how the hoary old ‘priests aad Levites dragged a poor 
shrinking woman who could not lift her eyes, and 
whose cheeks were wet with tears, before Christ, as if 
she were doomed to annihilation, and said, ‘‘ This wo- 
man was taken in the act. Now, Lord, wkat shall be 
done with her? The law of Moses is death.” They 
had the law on their side; it was a clear case; and 
these virtuous men bent over that miserable victim 
and demanded of Christ an example. He looked with 
pity and compassion upon her and turning to them 
said, ‘‘ Yes, the law of Moses is stoning—it is death. 


Begin: Let him that is without sin among you cast the, 


first stone.’’ His gaze was revelatory; and one went 
out; another was gone; and in a moment Jesus was 
alone with the poor sinner. He then turned to her 
with infinite gentleness, and with exquisite compas- 
sion, and said, ‘‘ Where are thine accusers? Hath no 
man condemned thee?” ‘Noman, Lord.” “ Neither 
dol. Go—only sin no more.” O that depth of divin- 
ity! ‘Go; all the past is forgiven—only do not re- 
peat it.” With that look, and with that divine voli- 
tion, he separated her from all that was evil in thetime 
gone by, and sent her forth forgiven; and ought not 
that spirit to be in us also which was in him? ° 
Mourn for the dead; shed tears over the corpse; bué 
ah! mourn with more bitter tears over those that are 
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living and dead; over those that are filling the world 
with miasm of their example and the corruption of 
their nature. Pity them; for of all things under the 
starlight of heaven there is nothing that needs pity so 
much as they. 

May God teach us all how to hate evil; and since we 
are all eneompassed by infirmities, and betrayed by 
various temptations; inasmuch as we are continually 
jostled in the way, may God teach us how to have 
compassion upon those who are out of the way; and 
may he bring us, at last, where there shall be no need 
of compassion, and where perfect loveand purity shall 
cast out all sin, all sorrow, and all tears, 





PRAYER AFTER THE SERMON. 


Our Father, we pray for thy blessing to rest upon the 
truth. Grant that we may search thy word; but, above all, 
may we consort with thee. May we walk with Jesus until we 
have his Spirit. May we love purity, and therefore hate evil. 
May love inspire, not merely indignation, but an earnest 
longing to heal the thing we hate; and to bring forth flowers 
where poisonous weeds now grow. Grant, we pray thee, 
that we may still be willing to do for all men what Christ did, 
and what we do in our own households—spend and be spent 
for the welfare of those that are weak and ready to perish. 
Grant that we may give our lives continually one for another, 
if not by laying them down, yet more efficaciously by using 
them. Grant that we may sow the ageds of righteousness, 
not by severity or cruelty or uncharitable judgments; may 
we show the sinoerity of our love to God by what we will 
do and bear to bring mento him. And so living; may we 
at last die and be borne in angel arms into the land of love 
and purity, no more to struggle, no more to mourn, but to 
be as the angela of God. And to thy name shall be the praise, 
Vather, Son and Spirit. Amen. 





TREASURE TROVE. 
By FrANK H. CONVERSE. 
7 ITHIN is the rubbish of wasted years 
With the Dead Sea fruits of a harvest past, 
There are tarnished jewels, a woman's tears, 
And talents of gold in a wine-cup cast. 


The Master stands without and knocks; 
With patience long hath he biding been. 
** Wake, Heart! I tarry with dew-drenched locks ; 
Wilt thou not open and let me in?” 


But the answer cometh: “‘ Alas! my door 
Is trebly barred : there is rust upon 

Both hinge and bolt; and its threshold floor 
Is deep with dust from the years agone.” 


The Master touched with his wounded hand 
The long-closed door, and the way was clear; 
** O Heart, I now in thy portals stand— 
“*T pray thee to bid me entcr here.” 


And the Heart, who wist not the Master's face, 
Rose up with a sigh from the inner gloom, 
* O, Stranger, enter, but first displace 
This boarded treasure to give thee room.” 


* Behold,”’ said the Master's voice: and lo! 
Now shines in the stead of that hoarded pelf 
A pear! so pure that its chastened glow 
Reflects the form of His risen self. 





Head on a Foreign Shore, 


Ai 


By Muss Kate Foore. 


CHAPTER I. 
OCTOR DIXON leaned his elbows on the 
crimson cloth of the mess-table and called 
across into the state-room of the Paymaster open- 
ing directly opposite. 

‘**T say, Redfield; where did you leave Hastings ? 
He has not been detached from us, has he ” 

Redfield emerged from his state-room door, cap 
in hand, as having just come from shore and ex- 
changed his civilian section of silk stove-pipe, 
which all naval officers delight to sport when off 
duty, and made answer: 

* Hastings seemed likely to be restings as far as 
I could see. I met him a few minutes before I 
came down to my boat going leisure’y the other 
way. I asked him when he was coming off, but 
he did net seem to know. All the boats have 
come off and been hauled up! Hallo! They are 
catting the anchor. If he does not tumble up 
the ladder pretty soon now we shall leave him.” 

Doctor Dixon looked anxious, and Redfield 
went on. ‘‘ What has been the matter with him 
lately ? Heseemsto have beena little hipped since 
he came back from his leave; he has gone round 
with a bee-in-his-bonnet sort of a way—either_he 
is in debt or in love.” 

‘The signs are somewhat alike in both eases; 
but 1 think here it is love. He always says he is 
too poor to get in debt.” 

“In love?” The paymaster shook his head, re- 
membering how he had just said good bye to his 
wife. ‘It ought to be one of the regulations of 
the service that neither officers nor men shall fal! 
in love.” 

The doctor laughed and said, ‘‘Or, if they do, 
they shall be put into the hands of the doctor for 
@ eourse of physic.” ; 

Both the gentlemen laughed, and at that mo- 


ment the engine commenced letting off its surplus” 





steam in a long, wild yell, and the doctor again 
looked anxious. 

‘‘ That infernal screeching ought to bring Hast- 
ings alongside,” he piped out to Mr. Redfield, who 
answered cheerily, determined to talk in spite of 
difficulties, 

‘‘Hastings never has been hit in that way be- 
fore, has he } He never flirted much at Barcelona 
even, where ali the other fellows lost their heads.” 

‘*No,” yelled back the doctor, ‘he is a queer 
fellow, but he has always been steady; I have 
been with him almost ever since he graduated, 
and never saw him do anything out of the way.” 

‘He is a good fellow enough,” roared back 
Redfield, ‘‘ though he is rather conceited.” 

‘** Yes, and with some notions; but he is only 
twenty-four, and those will rub off in time. He has 
good common sense; always keeps inside of his 
pay, and when he likes a man you can depend upon 
him”’—here the conversation abruptly came to an 
end, for at the same moment the steam suddenly 
stopped its noise, leaving the doctor talking in an 
absurdly high voice, and the subject of their con- 
versation came clattering down the companion- 
way, red in the face from hurry and with his shore 
clothes on. 

“Well, Hastings, it was touch and go—you 
came near losing this pretty cruise, and a chance 
at the coast fever, and the Guinea worm.” 

The doctor managed to pull in his voice so as to 
speak in an ordinary key, though he had been 
shrieking so long it seemed a little odd to come 
down to his usual tone. Hastings hurried in to 
his state-room to get into his uniform, with some 
muttered word about the ‘old man,” that was 
their stately captain, being angry, and he must 
hurry because he was so late. Doctor Dixon, 
used as he was in his profession to noticing the 
voices and faces of people, saw there was some- 
thing wrong, but said nothing, and a moment 
after Redfield and he went on deck to take a last 
look at New York for many along day. The next 
land that was to rise on their sight would be in 
another country and another climate. 

After that first day Hastings seemed to fall into 
his regular course of duty, and, keen observer as 
the doctor was, he could only see that the youth 
seemed to let his eccentricities grow on him a 
little. He studied hard, and his state-room was 
gradually becoming quite a museum. ‘The sailors 
came to him always with every strange fish or 
bird or insect they came upon, and his collection 
began to equal the doctor's. He was the youngest 
officer on board, yet he always led the conversa- 
tion at table, and often made them tarry long 
while he defended some wild theory or broached 
a delightfully impracticable plan for paying the 
national debt, or making champagne out of 
tomato skins. Generally, he contrived to array 
them all against him, and then his audacity was 
unbounded. 

‘‘Animal magnetism,” he announced one day, 
‘‘is the effect that one man’s soul has on another, 
that is all. It is only a name for a thing.” 

“Exactly,” said the doctor, ‘‘ but what is the 
thing? Tell us that.” 

** Never mind what the thing is, as long as you 
know all about it and what its properties are,” he 
retorted. ‘I will qualify my first statement a 
little, though, Physique has something to do 
with it in some uncertain obscure way. Still it is 


‘primarily the influence that a stronger soul has 


over a weak one. If one is very strong and the 
other very weak, the influence is strong; and 
where two souls meet that are equally strong 
there is sure to be repulsion.” 

‘*But I have seen two people who seemed equal- 
ly strong” in all points entertain the greatest 
affection for each other.” 

‘Possibly, but you will always find that they 
commenced by hating each other heartily. Then 
they were forced to be together, and mutual 
attrition gave them some respect for each other.” 

‘*How do you know about all this ?” said a gay 
young officer from the other end of the table, 
‘*Have you ever tried any experiments ?” 

Hastings nodded. 

‘* Did you ever try any experiments on women ?” 

Hastings made a slight nervous movement which 
only the doctor noticed, and there was a forced 
tone in his voice as he answered, ‘‘ I have felt the 
magnetism of some women and been strongly at- 
tracted by it. Where I tried once to make a 
woman feel mine, I failed entirely.” 

‘Failed ?” There was a general pricking up of 
ears all around the table. 

** Since you have mentioned it,” said the officer, 
‘and excited our curiosity, do tell us about it!” 

Doctor Dixon, on the watch now, saw that 
Hastings was bracing himself mentally ere he an- 





swered, but when he spoke it was with no appar- 
ent effort. 

“It is not much to tell. When I began I 
thought I knew she had fascination, but I knew 
I had great magnetism, and I expected to set that- 
against her charm, and come out ahead, for I felt- 
sure I was stronger than she. When I got through 
I concluded she had every kind of power and I had 
none.” 

A laugh broke in here, which Hastings joined in 
so naturally that the doctor perceived no dis- 
cordancy. 

‘‘ Tf she had not been somewhat older than my- 
self, and at the venerable age of twenty looked 
upon me at eighteen as a mere infant, there is 
no knowing where the experiment might have 
ended.” 

Hastings made this last statement with a little 
too much sang froid. The doctor pinned him in 
an instant, not aloud, but in his own mind. ‘‘ The 
story is all true,” thought this keen healer of men, 
‘*but the chronology of the last part. She was not 
older than he; he loves her and that is what has 
been the matter with him lately ;’ and the good 
doctor felt a pang of sorrow for the youth. 

‘‘There never is any certainty in experimenting 
with women,” said the paymaster, gravely. ‘‘ With 
a given set of causes, whose results you can de- 
pend upon among men, you will get a most as- 
tonishingly diverse set of results among women.” 

‘**Oh! you are like half the men in the world,” 
answered Hastings. ‘‘ You talk as if women were 
a different set of beings from us, entirely—a kind 
of creature governed by no laws and subject to 
no influences that we can know. Now, Ido not 
believe all these notions about women being so 
different from men.” 

‘‘That is because you are not married,” said 
Mr. Redfield ; ‘‘ better wait till you are, before 
you draw your final conclusion.” 

‘*Lookers-on sometimes see more clearly than 
those in the midst of the fight. I say that women 
are governed by reason as much as men, only 
men never take the trouble to find out what the 
reasons are; and also I say that all this other 
talk about women having finer intuitions, greater 
religious powers and stronger capacities for love 
than men, is all milk and water.” 

Everybody looked at Hastings with astonish- 
ment. 

‘* Well,” said Mr. Redfield, ‘‘ you have only to 
prove your statement, and then we will believe 
you.” 

Hastings was not to be rebuffed. 

“The souls of women are not different froat 
those of men. I mean, the Lord does not keep 
two sets on hand and put one into the male body 
and the other into the female—I suppose you will 
admit that.” 

There was a theological clearness about this 
statement which nobody was quite prepared to 
do battle with, so it was allowed to pass. 

‘““Then they must have, with all the capacity 
for good which men have, a like capacity for 
evil. But they are kept more out of the reach of 
temptation. If womeh were exposed to the same 
trials men are, they would stand the test no 
better than we—and no worse. They are shut 
out from worldly ambitions in a great measure, 
so they concentrate their thoughts on religion ; 
just as Charles the Fifth did when he abdicated. 
There was nothing else left. They cannot give 
their hearts to a dozen different ambitions, as we 
can; so -they center them on their children, and 
we call it ‘That tremendous maternal love, so 
strong in women.’ Talk about the tenderness of 
a woman for her children ; it is not any greater 
than a father’s. Only he trims his in a little, and 
she cultivates hers to an extreme degree. My 
father was brought up by his father. His mother 
died, and he says no woman could have given 
more exquisite sympathy and tenderness than 
his father gave him. Why, it stands to reason 
—women are the mothers, to be sure, but—men 
are fathers.” 

‘*Then what is to become of the belief that 
women can be as much worse than men as they 
are supposed to be better ?” 

“All humbug—just like a dozen other things 
that are said and are founded on fallacies.” 

‘‘T feel the ground slipping from under my 
feet,”- said the doctor, in a mock melancholy 
tone. ‘‘How you are sweeping away all our fins 
old notions !” 

Hastings laughed. 

“You must admit it,” said he; ‘‘if there is no 
sex of soul, women can be no better than men; 
neither can they be any worse.” 

Mr. Redfield looked mischievous, and said : 

‘*T thought women had a patent right to su- 
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periority in religious beliefs. I am sure I had a 
half hope of sneaking into heaven in the shadow 
of my wife's skirts.” 

“ Sorry to cut away your hopes,” said Hastings. 
‘* We men have said they were our betters in that 
and some other traits we do not care about culti- 
vating in ourselves, and finally we have come to 
believe it. Men have more paying ambitions, so 
they say: ‘Here, my dear, I am taken up with 
the world and the flesh, but you have nothing 
else to interest you in the sweet seclusion of your 
home circle, so you just do the religious for the 
family.’” 

Doctor Dixon could not help throwing a lance 
on Hastings’s side, so he said here : 

‘*] suppose you think if we really believed that 
women were superior to us on any point we 
should have showed it long ago by setting them 
up to lead "—— 

‘* Whereas,” broke in Hastings, ‘‘ we secretly 
hold ourselves above even the best of women. 
Whatever we may say in the requirements of 
politeness, we secretly pity and look down upon 
them. What man ever wished he was a woman?” 

“Except that coward in a battle who wished 
he was a baby, and a gal baby at that,” said the 
young officer from the end of the table, who had 
spoken once before. 

There was a general laugh at this, which, in 
eonjunction with a stamping overhead, calling 
the officer of the deck to a sense of his duty, 
broke up the party for the time, leaving Hastings 
in possession of the field. 

The next day he broke out in a new direction. 
Laying down an old newspaper as he came to the 
table, he commenced in an authoritative voice : 

“IT advocate a censorship of the press. It 
would do us American citizens good to be taken 
down a little. We do so mightily swell and swag- 
ger and exalt ourselves in the notion of liberty. 
Liberty—to most of us the word means license ; 
and that means a dreadful throwing of mud at 
anything fair and clean-looking. Come, Doctor 
Dixon, you radical red republican, I say that true 
liberty means a limited slavery. What do you 
say to that?” 

The doctor smiled in a quiet way; he knew 
Hastings too well, and was too fond of him to be 
ruffled by anything he said. After a moment he 


-answered : 


, ‘How did you like it when we were at Cron- 
stadt, some years ago? When we took up a 
newspaper there, you know, we would find in the 
middle of an interesting lot of paragraphs an 
item here and there which was only a square blot 
of printer’s ink, because the government, in its 
fatherly care, thought the citizen might be in- 
jured if he read that particular statement. I 
seem to remember hearing you say that every 
one of those black dabs was a handful of Egyp- 
tian darkness brought down into nineteenth cen- 
tury daylight.” 

‘“*Oh, I dare say it would be inconvenient for 
me sometimes. If I got up cross some morning, 
hoping to see my political opponent roundly 
abused in the paper, and found that the paper 
had been throwing so much mud that it had been 
suppressed overnight, I dare say I should swear a 
little, and ask what I lived in a free country for. 
But that does not prove anything. It may have 
been best to stop the paper, for all that. Because 
I have to mortify the flesh a little in not getting 
a feed of slander and abuse is nothing: it may 
still be good for me. 

‘*No, I maintain that a judicious censorship of 
the press, until people have learned that they 
really must not throw mud, would do a power of 
gocd.” 

“Tf our public men were only firmly founded 
and strongly built in their integrity, like public 
buildings, a little mud would not hurt them,” 
suggested the doctor. 

‘*Some of them are,” replied Hastings, ‘‘ and I 
have always observed that even a small amount 
of mud did not improve white marble. But, do 
you not see, this is where the newspapers fail us. 
It is easier to dribble out a stream of flippant 
abuse with a little sauce or piquancy than to 
find out a new and impressive way of saying that 
truth is better than lying, every morning for six 
months. That is where the newspapers fail in 
their duty to the public—and the public also, I 
am bound to say, would fail the newspapers for a 
while if they were made to be decent by a censor- 
ship. They would have to help make a correct 
public opinion and then wait for it to grow.” 

‘* How are you going to make it practical, Hast- 
ings ?” said Mr. Redfield. ‘‘ How will you muzzle 
your dogs and yet give them freedom? Patting 
men under bonds does not seem to do much good, 





and clapping them into prison makes martyrs of 
them.” 

“*Yes ; making martyrs is not a profitable busi- 
ness, except in a wholesale way. My plan would 
be to make so many that they would cease to at- 
tract attention. Let every man be his own mar- 
tyr and then each one would be so taken up with 
his own particular torment he could not make a 
fuss over his neighbor.” 

‘*T suppose you think we should ‘see, after a 
a while, a nation putting an end to the causes of 
martyrdom and settling down to enjoy life with- 
out mud and with peace and purity. Well, the en- 
joyment of mud pies is characteristic of infancy.” 

‘*What a millennium it would be!” said Mr. 
Redfield. 

‘**Certainly,” replied Hastings, ‘‘I have no 
doubt that a well-advised censorship of the press 
would hasten the millennium by a hundred years.” 

There was a general laugh at this, which was 
usually the conclusion of the arguments and din- 
ner at the same time. 

That evenif® Hastings paced the deck with the 
doctor, and then, as the moon rose, they sat down 
upon a pile of rigging and talked long and late. 
It was one of those evenings which occasionally 
bless a sailor’s life and make it fora moment full 
of poetry. The silver shield of the moon sailed 
in a clear blue-black depth with few stars to con- 
trast her splendor. In her light the masts seemed 
ivory, the sails of samite, white and shimmering 
or full of soft, mysterious shadows. The whole 
vessel was apotheosized in the silver light. A soft 
wind just filled out the sails and rippled the water 
round the bow, and sighed through the rigging 
like wind in the pines. Even the men seemed in- 
fluenced by the time, moved quietly and spoke 
gently. 

The poetical soul of Hastings responded keenly 
to the subile influences of air and sea and sky. 
He forgot to light his cigar ; the two men lay back 
in the glorious light and grew confidential. Has- 
tings began to repeat something from Byron and 
then recited that exquisite old poem, ‘‘ The Nut- 
Brown Maid.” His bitter emphasis in some of 
the lines was so great that, when he stopped, the 
dcetor said, ‘‘ Who is she, Hastings?” and the 
question did not seem abrupt. It couid not have 
seemed so to the other, for he did not start, 
hardly hesitated ere he answered : 

‘‘She is a compound of fire and honey that I 
met two months ago.” 

‘Which element attracted you?” said the Doc- 

‘Both. That was the great charm about her. 
To see sometimes one and sometimes the other 
predominate or the two struggling and blending. 
You knew all the time when the fire prevailed that 
the honey was there. You could see that it would 
give tone and sweetness to her character by and 
by, while the fire lent sparkle and brillianey.” 

‘* She was like a rare wine,” said@he Doctor. 

“She was. It used to please me to think that 
very thing of her, and to fancy that there was no 
other wine in the year that she was born, All the 
fire of the sun and the richness of the earth were 
in her veins, and every other vintage that year 
was mean and poor.” 

‘“Was the flagon worthy of the draught it 
held?” said the Doctor, falling into his friend’s 
poetical mood from pure sympathy. 

‘*Tt was well worthy. In her hair and eyes was 
the shine of the fire, red gold the one, blue spark- 
ling the other? in her smile, fire and honey 
mingled. The snows of her neck and arms were 
needed to cool the glow beholders felt on seeing 
her, and she walked with a free step like those 
girls in Spain—those grape-pickers whg wear the 
short skirt.” 

‘* And the name ?” 

‘** Annie Arundel. 
same name, a cousin, but not like.her. 
no one like her.” 

The doctor received this statement without a 
sinile. He was a good deal older than Hastings, 
of a grave, sweet nature, and at the present mo- 
ment had taken Emory’s own mood of mind fully. 
There was something of the woman’s nature in 
him which the young officer always seemed to 
bring out, and which made a lover’s confidence 
more natural than it often is between two men. 

“And this rare wine you would have taken into 
your own life ?” 

‘‘T would. I loved her as soon as I saw her.”— 
He paused and then went on, his voice losing the 
gay, sweet tone which had characterized it hith- 
erto. 

‘‘T loved her. She loved money and position. 
I had a lieutenant’s pay and a lieutenant’s posi- 
tion without chance of promotion to offer ler. I 
did not give her up at once. The more fool I, to 


There was another of the 
There is 








think I could influence her. I suppose I shall get 
over it aftera while. At present’—he turned his 
head away with a movement which brought his 
cap front down over his eyes, and the doctor 
caught only a glimpse of the young bright face he 
bad always known, looking grim and sad now, the 


lines round the mouth drawn down and the square > 


chin and jaw firmly set together... There was @ 
long silence full of sympathy on the part of the 
doctor. In this, as in death, every nan must go 
alone into the depths ; sympathy can only follow 
a little way. So nothing more was said. The 
doctor presently lighted a cigar and smoked 
slowly —that finished, he went below, leaving 
Hastings still lying in the same attitude, with his 
cap over his eyes in the moonlight. It was to be 
a lasting picture in the good doctor's memory, as 
he afterward found. 
(To be continued.) 





LETTER FROM FLORIDA. 
OUT OF THE FIRE. 
By Mrs. H. B. Stowe. 
MAnpDaRrIN, Feb. 29, 1876. 

LORIDA just now is going through its annual 

burning. It is a practice of great antiquity 
in this State to burn it over every spring by set- 
ting fire to the long, dry grass in order that the 
fresh young vegetation may spring up in its stead. 
To a person with Northern eye and Northern 
habits of thought this seems a stupid custom, but 
there is something to say for it. Florida has al- 
ways been held as a grazing State. Cattle re- 
quire no shelter or protection from cold during 
the mild winter, and consequently roam in free 
flocks through the forest. The grass of the woods 
has a long tough blade, and is aptly named after 
wire. By the middle of winter this rough gras¢ 
has become so utterly harsh and tasteless as to 
afford no nourishment to the half-starved cattle, 
and then their owners proceed to set it on fire. 
The flame once kindled runs rapidly over ‘the 
surface of the ground, taking bushes and palmetto 
trees in its way, licking up the violets, primroses 
and meadow grasses, sometimes kindling the res- 
inous pine trees which burn like a torch. For a 
week or two past the horizon has been red here 
and there with the light of these fires. Yesterday 
in driving out through the pine woods we were 
repeatedly obliged to double and turn to avoid 
driving directly through them. The brilliant red 
bands of flame, with their long wavering tongues 
of light, were spéeding every way with joyous 
alacrity. Here and there a tall pine tree, with its 
waving green top, presented a curious spectacle. 
A hollow place in the trunk had let in the fire to 
the resinous heart of the tree, and it was all 
aflame like a fire-place, pouring out blaze and 
smoke. 

A tall green tree, with its heart burning itself 
out, was a spectacle for Hawthorne's allegorical 
sight. How long may aman stand waving in air 
the foliage of a good profession, while the fires of 
hell are burning out his heart? Here and there 
along the ground fallen pine trees were a line of 
bickering flame, and old pine stumps were blazing 
like great torches. Through all this our little 
horse wended his way with the calmness and phi- 
losophy of a true Florida pony brought up on the 
St. Augustine marshes, and accustomed to such 
things from his infancy. A genuine son of the 
soil is our Pompey ; with never a shoe on his little 
hoof, he fears nothing in the line of Florida 
travel. Through palmetto brush, through tan- 
gled underbrush, through swollen fords where the 
water is up to the carriage bottom, Pompey thuds 
his steady way, looking neither to right nor left, 
as now he walks between the crackling tongues of 
flame. 

We in Florida have been celebrating Wasfling- 
ton’s birthday by holding our first State fair. We 
may have something yet to learn of you Northern 
folk in the matter of detail and arrangement, but 
I venture to say no other State in the Union will 
ever have such a list of productions to exhibit. 

There were cabbages of vast circumference ; 
there were enormous turnips, and new potatoes, 
and sweet potatoes, and peas, and cucumbers, and 
strawberries, and tomatoes, and squashes, aH 
grown in the open air, and there were cocoanutg 
hanging in clusters from their stalks just as they 
grew, and date blossoms and ripe dates on the 
stalk, pineapples in every stage of growth from 
the earliest to the latest ; ginger root as it grows, 
leaves and all; custard apple, sugar apple, sapa- 
dillo, guavas and pomegranates, Thén there wera 
boughs hung with oranges and decked with 
orange blossoms at the same time. There were 
the varieties of orange-—the little Tangierine, with 
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its thin spicy skin and delicate quarters, that 
might be dissected without spoiling a kid glove ; 
there were blood oranges ; there were oranges of 
enormous size, and lemons no less remarkable ; 
there were citrons, and limes—in short, the whole 
citrus family was abundantly represented. 

In another department were shown preserves of 
all kinds, oranges preserved whole, limes, and 
lemons: in various confections, orange marma- 
lade, and citron prepared after the best manner 
of commerce. 





We were also much interested in the specimens 
of choice poultry. In this fine climate it seems 
to us that the better varieties of fowl attain to | 
finer size and plumage than elsewhere. Certainly | 
the specimens exhibited were of rare beauty. The 
only trouble about having such poultry would be | 
that they are absolutely too good to be eaten. | 
We shouldn’t sleep for a month if such a cock and | 
hen as we saw exhibited there were slaughtered | 
for us and made to subserve the vulgar purposes | 
of appetite ; and such a yard of fowls as we there 
saw exhibited would be only good to be looked at. 

Some of the industrial work of the ladies was 
quite interesting. There were bedquilts whose 
piecing and quilting rose towards the domains of 
a fine art. There was Spanish embroidery, lace 
‘work, fine embroidery in worsted done in the | 
choicest manner. What was more interesting— | 
hear this, ye girls that are at ease !—there was a 
Southern bride’s wedding-dress, in war times, 
spun and woven and made-up by her own fair 
hands. There’s a girl worth having! A girl, we 
will venture to say, who never has proved, and 
never will prove, unequal to any exigency. Come, 
now, girls of the North, who of you can go be- 
yond that? 

In the centre of the exhibition was the flower 
and plant-stand, and the central point of that was 
a pyramid of three hundred varieties of flowers | 
blooming in the open air on the 22d of February. 
It was something to gladden the shade of Wash- | 
ington, even from the land 

“ Where everlasting spring abides.” 

Curiously, also, there was exhibited a little 
orange-tree in blossom, only one year from the 
seed. Let nobody publish a puff of land in 
Florida now, on the strength of this one faet, 
asserting that oranges usually blossom the first 
year they are out of the ground. Any calcula- 
tions of income based on such facts will come to 
grief, as we fear many too sanguine calculators of 
life in Florida do. 

Now, in closing, one word. .We have received a 
letter from a man in Canada saying he and many 
others want to come to Florida, and asking, ‘‘ Is 
land plenty, and at what price? And can work- 
ingmen find employment ?” ete., etc. In reply we 

say land is certainly plenty at all sorts of prices, 
from $1 to $50 per acre. There is Government 
land that may be had merely for the occupancy 
and complying with conditions. But no manor 
body of men ought to move families to Florida 
without a personal examination of the ground. 
If a company of workingmen of small means 
wish to eome to Florida, let them send one of 
their number to New York, who can there take a 
schooner bound for Florida, and get there at small 
expense. Arrived at Jacksonville, let him inquire 
for Solon Robinson, who will put him in the way 
of finding out all he needs to know. ° 

Good, industrious workingmen, able to rough 
it, to live cheaply, and work steadily, do seem to 
do well in our neighborhood. House-carpenters, 
blacksmiths, and masons have a still better 
chance. In short, there is no State where skill and 
industry are better appreciated and likely to be 
better rewarded in the end than Florida. 





MILTON'S DEVIL. 
By Homer B. SPRAGUE, 


D* Thomas Arnold and Professor Henry 
Reed, men whose names are entitled to be 
held in perpetual reverence for their distin- 
guished services to the cause of education and 
religion, have sharply censured Milton for paint- 
ing Satan in too favorable colors. Arnold ex- 
presses himself as follows : 

“ By giving Satan a human likeness and representing him 
as a bad man, you necessarily get some images of what is 
good as well as of what is bad; for no living man is entirely 
evil. Even banditti have some generous qualities ; whereas, 
the representation of the devil should be purely and entirely 
evil without a tinge Of good, as that of God should be purely 
and entirely good without a tinge of evil; and you can no 
more get the one than the other from anything human.” 

Reed remarks with regret : 

“There is a heroic grandeur in Milton’s Satan which wins, 
do what you will, a human sympathy. It is impossible to 

Aook on the Apostate Angel without awe and somewhat of 





admiration rather than abhorrence; sometimes, perhaps, 
with something of pity.” 
Now, had not Milton at the outset announced 
a didactic purpose in Paradise Lost, to 
* Assert eternal Providence, 
And justify the ways of God to mon,” 
it might be a sufficient answer to such criticism to 
affirm that a poet may be allowed, for the pur- 
poses of his art, to deviate from historical accu- 
racy, just as Shakespeare makes Brutus nobler, 
Joan of Are more selfish, Cesar vainer, and Rich- 
ard III. more devilish, than the exact facts would 
warrant. Who censures Dante for his disregard 
of impartial justice in dealing with contempo- 
raries in his Divine Comedy? May not Spenser 


in his Faerie Queene glorify his sovereign at the | 


expense of prosaic fact ? 


With Milton, however, the case is different. | 
Art | 
with him is not the only, nor even the chief, con- | 
He challenges investigation into his | 
In his own language, he would illus- | 


We cannot plead in demurrer poetic license. 


sideration. 
orthodoxy. 
trate ‘‘ what religious, what gloriof™, what mag- 
nificent wse may be made of poetry !” 
to inculcate doctrinal truth. 
Reed, as Christians, if not as /iterati or art critics, 
have a right to raise the question, otherwise ir- 
relevant, of doctrinal correctness in his treatment 
of religious personages. It may be easy to argue 


| that they attach to the matter a factitious impor- 
_ tance, or to sneer at what some may regard as a 


superstitious veneration for Satan—a veneration 
so common and so strong that Theodore Parker 
used to declare Satan to be ‘‘the fourth person in 
the orthodox Trinity”! But the fact is not simply 
that the Christian world, as a whole, have adopted 


| certain very pronounced though, after all, rather 
| vague notions of ‘‘the prince of devils” as a real 


and tremendous being, a great ‘‘ publie function- 
ary,” but also that he is of importance in the re- 
ligious systems founded on the Bible. 


It is not a dispute about a mere name. Had 


| the gigantic demon, indeed, been called Antith- 


eos, Mephistopheles, ‘Typhon, Megapollyon, 


| Shriman, or by any other than a Scriptural ap- 


pellation, so that he could not have been mis- 


| taken for ‘‘our devil,” the description which we 
| find in Paradise Lost would have been unobjec- 
| tionable to the pious mind. 


But the common 
reader, the wayfaring man though not a Hebrew 
scholar, must not be led into false views of him 


| who stands as the awful anthithesis of Deity. 


When the audacious poet pictures this being’s 
unconquerable will, courage in danger, fortitude 
in suffering, public spirit, terrible remorse, ‘‘ hon- 
or among” devils, momentary admiration of in- 
nocence, pity bursting into ‘‘ tears such as angels 
weep”; the inconsistency of such a character 


| with that commonly ascribed to the apostate 


archangel, and its incompatibility with their own 
cherished convictions, shocks and alarms them. 
It seems to them like a confounding of good and 
evil, virtue and vice, holiness and impiety, loyalty 
and treason; as if one met the devil half-way, 
compromised the differences, and made friends 
with him. But the essence of evil must not be 
tampered with. Fiends are to be fought and put 
down. ‘‘ What fellowship hath light with dark- 
ness ? or what communion hath Christ with Be- 
lial?” So it lies deep in their habits of thought 
and their theories of the spirit world to reeognize 
an irrepressible conflict between the powers of 
light and those of darkness, and we are to beware 
how we take sides with the great adversary. 
Nay, it is a pious duty to blacken him as much as 
possible in order to heighten by contrast our con- 
ceptions gf the infinite excellence of Jehovah. 
Not knowingly would we ‘‘so serve the Lord as 
not to offend the devil.” 

Without objecting, under these circumstances, 
to the submission of Milton’s poetry to the Pro- 
crustean test of orthodox theology, or rather of 
orthodox demonology, let us see whether, even on 
their own premises, our author has blundered. 

We may, at the outset, be pretty sure that Mil- 
ton never confounds moral distinctions, never 
calls evil good, never represents sin as admirable, 
or vice as harmless. No man ever had a keener 
sense of right and wrong, or fought more deter- 
minedly and incessantly to enthrone the one and 
trample down the other. There is, too, a strong 
presumption that, profound Biblical scholar and 
reverent theologian as he was, he would not 
adopt a view of Satan’s character clearly at va- 
riance with what appears to be taught in the 
Scriptures. He accepted these as plenarily in- 
spired, and he believed that true religion is of all 
things most indispensable. 

Just here, too, it may be proper to enter a pro- 
test against the fashion of many critics, even of 








those whom we should not ciass as skeptical or 
flippant —the fashion of representing Milton’s 
judgment as so swayed by his feelings that he 
sympathizes with the fallen angels merely because 
they are rebels! As if his passion for liberty, his 
impatience under tyranny, had gone to such an 
extreme that he entertained a fellow-feeling for 
the fiends chafing under the ‘“‘ mild yoke” of Je- 
hovah’s government! As if, in spite of himself, 
his heart went out towards that ‘prince of the 
power of the air,” who, to make himself sole des- 
pot, renounced allegiance to the Monarch of the 
Universe, and the very essence of whose spirit 
finds utterance in the thrice Satanic line, 
‘* Better to reign in hell than serve in heaven"! 


Such a travesty of Milton’s sentiments is about as 
reasonable as the doctrine imputed in burlesque 
to the apostles of the New Gospel of Peace and 
Liberty : ‘‘We will break every man’s head whe 
says there shall not be peace and free speech”! 
Witness this statement of Dr. Arnold: ‘‘ Devoted 
himself [Milton] to the cause of insurrection on 


| earth, he sympathizes against his will with the 
He wishes 


So that Arnold and | 


author of rebellion in heaven”! Lowell says 
more wittily : ‘‘ Milton is saved from making total 


| shipwreck of his large-utteranced genius on the 
| desolate Noman’s land of a religious epic only by 


the lucky help of Satan and his colleagues, with 
whom as foiled rebels and republicans [repubdli- 
cans !] he cannot conceal his sympathy”! The 
foundation of such charges seems to be twofold : 
first, that Milton, with a truly Shakespearean 
tolerance and insight, puts into the mouth of his 
personages speeches and arguments befitting 
their own conceptions of themselves, giving Mo- 
loch and Belial and Mammon and the rest of the 
crew a fair chance to appear at their best ; and, 
secondly, that Milton represents them as possess- 
ing traits which he really honors. The first basis 
of the-charge may be dismissed with the comment 
that it is as unfair to represent Milton as sympa- 
thizing with his devils in their rebellion as it 
would be to represent Shakespeare as in sym- 
pathy with Cloten and Iago in their beastliness 
and diabolism. As to the second basis of the 
charge—Milton’s undisguised attribution of manly 
or heroic qualities to his wicked characters, as in 
ascribing to Satan a keen conscience, sincere pity, 
terrible remorse, patient endurance, incredible 
daring, stupendous energy, and a sort of public 
spirit akin to patriotism—it should not be for- 
gotten that what Milton honors is always that 
which is honorable, what Milton sympathizes 
with is always that which is good. It is never 
the moral or political attitude of Satan as a leader 
of revolt—surely, it is never this that evokes the 
bard’s admiration ; it is always something admi- 
rable in itself. 

Milton has here been sharper than his critics ; 
for they have committed the mistake which 
largely constitutes the essential virus of the 
odium theologicum. They confound the sin with 
the sinner. They take it for granted that the 
being is totally, hopelessly depraved, and so has 
no rights which anybody is bound to respect. 
Given a creature doomed to perdition, it may be 
made a merit to vilify him. So they vaguely 
fancy that their love to the Supreme Being is 
measured by their hatred of his great adversary. 
Arnold, really believing that it is a Christian 
duty to conceive of the devil as the absence of all 
goodness and the embodiment of all badness—or, 
as a pious deacon used to say in my hearing, in a 
rather Pickwickian sense, in regard to the human 
race, ‘‘ We are totally depraved by nature and 
much more so by practice *—appears to ignore 
the time, the place and the circumstances in 
which Satan in Paradise Lost makes his début in 
the terrible drama. If the’ devil is to be a mere 
conception, a creature of the imagination, a poet- 
ical embodiment of sin ; if the question proposed 
is to be, ‘‘ What sort of notion of Satan, as of a 
a semi-mythical being, is it morally best for the 
reader to entertain, without regard to the facts 2” 
the problem may have as many solutions as there 
are different judges: it may safely be dismissed 
with the puzzles of the school-men. Butif he isa 
real being, what right have we to assume that he 
never was other than damnable ? 

The real question is, What was Satan at the 
time when the events described ir Paradise Lost 
are supposed by the poet:to have taken place? 
We shall find that if the judgment that Milton 
felt an irrepressible sympathy with the rebel 
angels as ‘‘ the party of the opposition” is unten- 
able, much more is the doctrine absurd that Satan 
was, from the instant that sin entered his heart, 
the impersonation of all evil ‘‘ without a tinge of 
good.” This phase of the subject must be left for 
another paper, 
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TASSOS RETURN. 
By MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


PON the blue Italian Sea 
Sorrento’s vine-clad peaks look down, 
A poet's deathless memory 
Invests them with renown. 


Here Tasso lived. Hence exiled far, 
The clustered village, low and white, 

Beamed on his longing like a star 
Serene in steadfast light. 


At last returning, worn and gray, 
He sought his olden home once more¥; 
Dust-brown his garments from the way, 
He stood beside its door. 


Not one had known him in the town,— 
Old friends, old worshipers had cast 
Indifferent glances. At his gown 
The children plucked who passed. 


How should they see in such estate 
Ferrara’s bright consummate flower, 
The pride of ducal hall and féte, 
The boast of ladye’s bower ? 


Upon him fell with sudden cold 
The bitter sense of being dropped 
From out the world—and, sooth, its hold 
Grows slight the work once stopped. 


What time in its allotted place 
The tool unused and rusting stands, 
The busy world mourns little space 
The worker's folded hands. 


He waited there beneath the shade 
Of olives that had grown above 

The portal, in the days that made 
Youth's harmony of love. 


Notlong! There came a joyful cry; 
It cleft the slumbering sunbright air. 
White arms about him clung. On high 
One lifted eyes of prayer. 


Of prayer, and swift ecstatic praise : 
“God gives thee back,” the sister said ; 
And meeting, after many days, 
Both souls were comforted. 


Love's crucial test, love’s might divine, 
Is this: the gift to recognize 

Our own, to call it thine and mine 
Beneath whate’er disguise. 


And when we stand at heaven's gate— 
God’s homesick children, worn and sad— 
It shall not be that we must wait 
For love to make us glad, 


Since Christ will bid us welcome there ; 
The Eyes that know all bearts will see 

Not dust-worn robes, but spirits fair ; 
His voice cry, Come to me! 








THE CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION. 
By Cuas. W. JENKINS. 


EN weeks of the Centennial year have already 

passed, and it seems as if the opportunity for 
a great patriotic revival of Revolutionary memo- 
ries were likely:to pass in large measure unim- 
proved. We have, indeed, made one impressive 
demonstration at Bunker Hill; others are pre- 
paring elsewhere ; and the press is busy recalling 
the old scenes and retouching the old pictures to 
feed the popularimagination. A great exhibition 
is preparing at Philadelphia ; and in many locali- 
ties, and in some religious denominations, there 
are schemes of special work, well advanced, to 
mark the hundredth birth-year of- the Republic. 
But in general it may be said that the American 
people are not aware of the greatness of the op- 
portunity before them. It is an opportunity to 
do a vast deal more than discharge cannon, ring 
bells, make speeches, and display fireworks, or 
even than to make a magnificent exhibit of all 
our industries. The world does not very much 
need to be told that we are a busy people, and 
altogether a very promising young nation; but 
we ourselves do greatly need to review, by study 
and by practice, the viytues that made our early 
history what it was, virtues that will never have 
sure succession if we confine our ‘‘celebration” 
of them to gasconade and saltpeter. 

Above all, this year ought to furnish the chil- 
dren of the country something more impressive 
than a monstrous and long-drawn-out Fourth of 
July. The memories of the fathers should be to 
them more than an empty boast, more than a 
series of battle-sketches, more than a few pages of 
exciting history, What gave us our indepen- 
dence? What ensured success? ‘What preserved 
it? Against what, besides British soldiers, did 
our fathers fight? We cannot answer these ques- 
tions by burning more powder, or by more talk 
about the bravery and generalship of Revolution- 
ary soldiers. And pity of pities it would be if 
this year should go by and our children not ask, 
What mean ye by all this noise ? 

A celebration should be appropriate to the thing 
celebrated. If we care most about the “blood 
and thunder” of the Revolution, we cannot do 
better than to multiply accidents with fire-arms 





and encourage our children to inaugurate for this 
year a general pandemonium of continuous 
racket. But if we wish to celebrate the courage, 
self-denial, and patience of the fathers, to testify 
our appreciation of their heroic virtues, let us for 
once at least give up a part of the self-indulgen- 
ces of a holiday rout, and devise something that 
shall engage us and our children in worthy imita- 
tion of their example. Old John Adams would 
have hung his head in sorrow if he had thought 
that ‘‘ bells and bonfires and illuminations ” would 
have been ali the demonstration that a free peo- 
ple could devise after a century of unexampled 
prosperity. 

The first requisite to a suitable commemoration 
of the old ‘76 is greater familiarity with the men 
and events that preceded and followed it. Few 
adults there are who would not be profited by 
refreshing their memories in regard to so familiar 
a subject. The children in our schools may be 
studying American history, but how much more 
deeply impressed would they be with the signifi- 
eance of this ‘‘jubilee year” if their parents 
were in some way to participate in Centennial 
reading and study. A father’s or mother’s con- 
versation will fix more securely a vivid conception 
of scenes and character in a child's memory than 
solitary reading, or the perfunctory ‘‘ committing 
by heart” that is required at school. 

One advantage which renewed familiarity with 
the Revolutionary period would ensure would be 
this : we should give larger place in our thoughts 
and discussions to other qualities than physical 
bravery, to other details than those of battles 
and to other consequences than the mere fact of 
our independence of Great Britain. Underneath 
all those obtrusive facts lie the wholesome reflec- 
tions which come to an after age of peace. The 
moral qualities that sustained Washington and 
his compeers ; the condition of American homes 
while armies were marching and husbands and 
brothers were fighting; the part borne by the 
women of that time: the sacrifices that were 
involved, other than those of life and exposure, in 
seven years’ continuous war; the comparative 
poverty of the country at that time; these are 
topics which have hitherto been dwarfed by the 
mere brilliant accidents of the struggle, and which 
can now in this dispassionate review be given 
their proper development. 

But the chief value of such historical readings 
would inhere in their suggestive power. If our 
ancestors were unsparing in sacrifices for the pub- 
lic welfare, what can be said of their sons and 
daughters? Does war only furnish a field for 
patriotism? Is there nothing short of life and 
blood that involves heroism? Are virtues not 
martial less essential to sterling character at any 
time than the dogged courage that withstood the 
attacks of mercenary soldiers? What can we 
do, in our several places, to emulate the spirit 
of our sires? How can we fittingly celebrate their 
fame—by eating and drinking, by processions and 
speech making and holiday tumults alone, or by 
giving our hundredths where they gave their 
tenths, their halves, their all, we from our abun- 
dance, they from their poverty, we amid the plau- 
dits of the world, they in the face of powerful 
opposition at home and abroad ? 








YALE LECTURES ON PREACHING. 


HE topic of the seventh lecture of the course 

on Preaching by Dr. Taylor was Expository 
Preaching. This differs from topical, doctrinal, 
hortatory, or biographical preaching, yet in a reg- 
ularly maintained expository series all these ele- 
ments must enter. This method consists in con- 
secutive interpretation and practical enforcement 
of a book of the sacred canon. 

The Jecturer did not advocate this method to 
the disparagement or neglect of any other, but it 
seems to have fallen into reproach and desuetude, 
and ought to be revived. It was his own practice 
to give up one discourse of the Lord’s day to the 
exposition of some book of Scripture, leaving the 
other free for the presentation of such themes as 
may be suggested by the occurrences of the day 
or the circumstances of the people. This is both 
convenient and serviceable, and has many advan- 
tages. 

But expository preaching is neither the learned 
enumeration of all the different theories of the 
various commentators on a passage, nor the mere 
dilution of Scripture statements, which usually 
amount to but watery paraphrases, nor yet the 
utterance of a few pious platitudes by way of in- 
ference. It is giving a simple statement of the 
writer's meaning, with the grounds on which the 
explanation rests, and the lessons which the pas- 








sage suggests. Special attention should be given 
to vivifying the record by a reproduction of the 
historic surroundings. Great labor is required to 
do all the necessary work well, and it gives occa- 
sion for the employment of the noblest intellectual 
powers—as the imagination, an unbiased judg- 
ment, a correct scholarship, and a true homiletic 
instinet. 

The method of expounding a book will vary 
with the nature of the book itself, or with the 
purpose of the expositor. In general, after read- 
ing the book through, in the original if possible, 
divide it into its different sections, laying out the 
work from the first. Then each portion to be con- 
sidered should be carefully studied to find some 
principle of unity around which to erystallize the 
different propositions. Having satisfied himself 
as to the meaning of the section, the preacher will 
naturally read what his library contains on the 
subject. Having thus saturated his mind with it, 
he will leave it all to simmer and settle for some 
days within himself, and at length sit down to 
write with his whole soul concentrated upon it. 
Thus he will produce a discourse which, by the 
blessing of Ged, will be at once interesting and in- 
structive, stimulating and suggestive to his hear- 
ers. As he goes forward in this work from week 
to week, his soul will kindle with increasing en- 
thusiasm, and the labor will be forgotten in the 
joyousness of it. 

There are many advantages in favor of exposi- 
tory preaching. 

1. It brings both the preacher and his hearers 
into direct contact with the mind of the Spirit. 
The great aim of the preacher ought to be to set 
before the people the mind of God. He does this 
in so faras he is successful in the exposition of the 
Word. The force of this is overwhelming. The 
peculiar power of the pulpit is in producing this 
impression, and the source of the preacher's power 
over men ought to be that the Word of God is be- 
hind him. Unless he can impress this, he is no 
more than a political orator or a literary essayist. 
If he is successful in making men feel that they 
have to de with God more than himself he has 
demonstrated his fitness for his work, even though 
he is destitute of the graces of oratory. 

2. It secures variety in the ministrations of the 
preacher. He is naturally attracted to some sub- 
jects more than others. Unless there is some 
regular course of exposition, there is danger of 
confining himself to a few favorite themes, or of 
ringing changes upon them until his hearers weary 
of both him and histheme. The topical preacher 
soon wears himself out, because he draws simply 
on his own resources. The expository preacher is 
constantly adding to his. The neglect of this 
method of preaching may have something to do 
with short pastorates. 

3. Following out this method, the preacher will 
be compelled to treat many subjects from which 
he otherwise might have shrunk, but which ought 
to be dealt with. Every pastor knows that there 
are some members of his congregation who spe- 
cially need enlightenment on some points of duty 
or danger, yet his object would be directly defeat- 
ed if he selected a subject purely for them. In 
this method opportunities are constantly present- 
ed for timely truths. Besides, there are whele 
classes of topics which would be completely ig- 
nored if the preacher were to yield only to his 
own tastes and feelings in the choice of subjects. 
Some phases of truth would be presented, others 
omitted, or defective views given. By this meth- 
od the whole globe of revealed truth is presented, 
and attention is fairly distributed between the 
different books of the Bible. 

4. It promotes Biblical intelligence among the 
people. It is surprising how limited is the ac- 
quaintance of church-goers with the Bible, es- 
pecially the Old Testament. Whole books are 
often unexplored territory. The Biblical knowl- 
edge in hearers is overrated. But truth is the nu- 
triment of the soul, and Bible truth is the stamina 
of spiritual life, giving strength and stability to 
Christian character. 

5. In the process of preparing for expository 
preaching, a great store of materials will be ac- 
quired, which can be used for other purposes, and 
in particular will constantly suggest fresh sub- 
jects, thus saving that most horrible drudgery of 
‘*hunting a text.” 

The advantages to the preacher's own mind and 
heart are so great that he cannot afford to neglect 
this method of preaching. If he gives himself 
heartily to this work, sparing no pains, the people 
will grow to enjoying it more and more. With 
prayer, perseverance, and patience, success will 
be sure to come. 

The Use of Illustrations was the subject of the 
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eighth lecture. In the modern and more narrow 
use of the term, illustration is equivalent to simil- 
jtude. Preachers were exceedingly sparing in the 


use of comparisons in former days, but under the | 


influence of such men as Guthrie, Beecher, and 
others, a great reaction has set in, and the danger 
now is that discourses shall consist of illustrations 
and nothing else. 
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will select if they can, from among those twenty, 

five partial or incompetent men—or that they can 

if they will—is to say what nobody will believe. 
10. If no charges shall be preferred, there will 


| yet remain a possibility of investigation by the 


The beauty of the simile lies in | 


its pertinency to the point which you wish to | 
brighten by its light. A great rule im art is, we | 
must never construct ornament, but only orna- | 


Ment construction. 
constructing a sermon. 

The uses.of illustration are many. The thought 
may be made clearer by it. This is suggested by 
the very etymology of the word. What a window 
is to aroom, illustration is to a thought or asser- 
tion or argument. 
assist the judgment. 


This holds equally true in | 


proposed commission. It may be judged expedi- 
ent by the Examining Committee of the church, 
and by the three brethren above named (observe 
that there$must be a concurrence of judgment), 
“that important testimony not previously given, 


| which might throw light on charges which hith- 


erto [heretofore] have been tried” should be judi- 
cially received and pronounced upon. In that 
case the commission must be appointed and ‘‘ em- 


| powered,” but there will be no proper trial be- 


It employs imagination to | 
It frequently brings the | 


material to the aid of the spiritual, and by a clear | 


anatysis of visible things helps the soul to see the 
invisible. 

Illastration has a force of proof also. The simil- 
itude is in itself a ground of probability, and in 
modern science, many most important discoveries 
have been suggested by analogy. The poetic 
insight of the physical philosopher leads him to 
the perception of analogies through which he 
rises to the apprehension of new truth, and the 
fame genius in the preacher leads him to see the 
correspondence which God has made between 
the material and spiritual departments of his 
universe, and to use them for the attainment 
of the great ends of his calling. The Saviour's 
parables have all their power in this principle. 
They are something more than felicitous illus- 
trations. They are outward syinbols of inward 
realities. 

The employment of simile is of great service in 
awakening and sustaining the 
audience. Everyone is delighted with vivid and 
effective illustration. 
the picture is to the school book of the little child. 
While the preacher is dealing with the story, the 
hearer is all attention, and it will be the preacher's 
fault if before his interest flags, the lesson is not 
insinuated, or the application pointed. 


made the application of his parables before the 
listeners were aware, and in such a way as to thrill | 


them through and through. 
made to judge themselves. 


be sure to remember that which was fastened to 
an illustration. 

But how are we to get illustrations ? No faculty 
is more susceptible of development by culture 
than that of discovering analogies. When the 
lecturer began to preach, it was a rare thing for 
him to use an illustration. 


the understanding, and then appeal warmly to 
the heart. About this time Guthrie’s Gospel in 


Ezekiel was published, and soon after Beecher's | 


Life Thoughts, and these two books opened his 
eyes to see what was all around him. Under their 
inspiration he began to look for spiritudl analo- 
gies in everything. Finally, appropriate analogies 
rose to his mind so readily that the difficulty was 
no longer how to get them, but how to choose 
from them. 

A few cautions as to the use of illustrations are 
necessary. That which is already perfectly plain 
should not be illustrated. A crystal cannot be 
handled without leaving marks of the touch upon 
it, and these mar its brilliancy. Too many illus- 
trations should not be used for the same purpose. 
It tends to dazzle and bewilder the hearers. They 
may get a wonderful idea of the preacher's re- 
sources, but the impression of the importance of 
the truth he has sought to enforce will be but 
slight. 

Obscure and recondite things needing first to 
be explained themselves should never be used as 
illustrations. The more simple and familiar the 
analogy the better. Gather illustrations from 
every field. Be careful not to draw them notice- 
ably from any particular quarter. Do not be 
afraid of one which has a dash of humor in it, 
though do not employ humor simply for its own 
sake. 
the illustration go to illuminate the truth which 
is being expounded. The attention of the people 
should not be detained on the picture. It should 
be used rather to irradiate the subject and cast 
brightness on the truth. 
hid under gorgeous illustrations. We may and 
ought to cover our faces, but no veil, however 
exquisite its texture, should be put on his coun- 
tenance. L. 

YALE Divinity ScHoo., 


interest of the | 


It is to the sermon what | 


They were often | 
Many find difficulty | 
in recalling an intricate argument, but they will 
| member or members of your church (informally 
| designated, if not formally) come forward, at the 
earliest practicable day, with the charges and the | 


His style was argu- | 
mentative, and his aim was toconvince and satisfy | 


| you express it, the ‘‘ public prosecutor” ? 





Always be careful to let the full force of | in type, or if the proof-sheet were in my pos- 


Christ must never be | 


cause there will be no complainant. 

11. That the matter may not be indefinitely held 
in suspense, a time is fixed, within which the oc- 
easion for appointing the commission must arise. 
Charges must be brought, or the contingency in 
which charges will not be necessary to a new in- 
vestigation must occur, ‘‘ within sixty days after 
the dissolution” of the late council,—that is, on 


grace” be added, on or before the 2d of May. 

Iam now prepared to state the object for which 
this letter, with all these explanations, is written. 
Who shall be the complainant in this case, or, as 
Who, 
in the interest of purity and peace, who in behalf 
of the ministry and the churches, who for the 


' sake of an investigation which shall expose the 


very bottom of the terrible scandal; and which 


| shall put beyond the reach of doubt either the 


innocence of the great preacher or his unparalleled 


| wickedness—will assume the painful responsibility 
| . . . . . . 
| of formulating a complaint, of maintaining it, 


and of taking care ‘‘that all available facts ad- 
verse to Mr. Beecher and pertinent to the issue 
be properly submitted”? Somebody ought to do 
this—somebody, let me say, who can bring to the 


| task the dignity of an honored character and 
| position, the foree of a cultivated and balanced 
| mind, the dispassionate calmness of a heart with- 
Christ | 


out-malice or prepossession, and the pure candor 
of a soul working not for victory but for truth. I 
say, therefore, let your church—which has already 
manifested its desire for a more thorough investi- 
gation, and its willingness to take hold of the 
work—assume this burthen. Or rather, let some 


proof, which, it would seem, ars in some degree 
of readiness. If the same learned, honored and 
beloved brethren who came to Brooklyn as a 
committee to bring the Andover Letter (and at 
whose desire, if I am not misinformed, that docu- 
ment was communicated to the council then sit- 
ting) will undertake this service, in the same kind 
and brotherly spirit in which the letter was 
written, the announcement, I am sure, will be 
received with universal satisfaction. Let not the 
cause on which your heart and the hearts of thou- 
sands more are set be in any degree imperiled by 
devolving on Mr. Moulton, on Mr. Bowen, on 
anybody who has a personal interest in the affair, 
or even on some such good brother as Mr. West, 
the grave responsibility of appearing as com- 
plainant or ‘‘ public prosecutor” in this moment- 
ous case. Omy brother! many a good thing has 
come out of Andover, but never- yet has any bet- 
ter thing been done by your church or your semi- 
nary than you and your brethren will have done 
if, by your faithful yet loving diligence, the truth 
and the whole truth in this case shall be uncov- 
ered, be it what it may. 
With respect and brotherly regard, yours, 
LEONARD BAcon, 
New HAVEN, Jar. 10, 1876. 


P.S.—March 13.—This letter, as the date will 
show, was written just too late for publication in 
the last week's issue of the Christian Union. I 
have just been reading the New York 7'ribune’s 
report of the address by my honored friend Dr. 
R. 8. Storrs, in the Church of the Pilgrims, last 
evening. Perhaps, if my letter were not already 


session, I might be constrained to modify one 
passage in deference to a friend whom I so highly 


esteem, and with whom, in his peculiar and pain- | 


ful relations to this Brooklyn controversy, I have 
had and still have a most respectful sympathy. 
The passage to which I refer (I can give it only 
from memory) is something like this : 
“To say that Dr. Dwight, Dr. Wellman, and the Hon. Brad- 
ford R. Wood wil, if they can, select, from among the twenty 
who have been nominated, five partial or incompetent mea— 





| session of theirs to prevail against evidence. 
| cannot impute to him such an opinion. 


| think of him as seriously believing that if Dr. 
or before the 29th of April,—or, if ‘‘ three days of | 





on ptbbaaantninaaeaeee 
or that they can if they will, would be to say what nobody” 
will believe.” 

Dr. Storrs is reported as having said, for sub- 
stance, what I thought nobody would believe if it 
should be said. I have no doubt that he believes 
it—or did believe it, last evening, in the heat of 
argument before ‘‘a very large and eagerly 
expectant audience”; nor that in the audience 
‘* wielded at will” by his eloquence, there were 
many who gave easy credence to the representa- 
tion. So far, if the letter were still in my power, 
I ought to modify the strength of my statement. 

Yet if I might appeal from Dr. Storrs in the 
fervor and exaltation of a popular address to Dr. 
Storrs in the calmness of recollection, I would 
ask whether, after all, he seriously holds that, 
among the twenty men nonfinated for that pure 
pose, there are five, or even three, who, if the 
heavy responsibility of trying a complaint against 
Mr. Beecher and reporting a verdict were laid 
upon them, would not act with judicial fairness 
and thoroughness, or would permit any prepos- 
I 
I cannot 


Dwight, Dr. Wellman, and Mr. Wood should find 
themselves called to the duty of selecting five out 
of the twenty for the trial of a complaint, they 
would not be as conscientiously anxious as he him- 
self could be to select the five best—the ablest, 
the most judicious, the least likely to be swayed 
by any prepossession or sympathy either way. 


Ath igiows Delos. 


MOODY AND SANKEY. 


There is no abatement of interest in the Moody 
and Sankey services in this city. Crowds attend the 
Hippodrome every noon and evening, and the number 
remaining in the inquiry room hus been considerable 
every day. How many have been led to a new life by 
the preaching of the evangelists it is, of course, impos- 
sible to say; it will probably pot be known until after 
the close of the meetings, and then only approximately 
by the increase of additions to the churches. Mr. 
Mocdy’s discourses are of the downright evangelical 
sort, and have little of the semiuary flavor in them. 
Iie preaches only what he finds in the Bible, and be 
preaches that through and through. Among the sub- 
jects he presented last week was ‘‘The Blood,”’ which 
he developed in two sermons. His views on this topic 
are well known. He believes in the atonement, in the 
blood of Christ as the cardinal point of faith, the 
foundation of a hope of heaven. He traces the blood 
as a token of salvation all through the Old Testament 
as wellas the New. The prophet Daniel bas been the 
subject of two other sermons. * Heaven’’ is another 
topic, and by the vividness of his illustrations he 
makes the place a reality; for him, heaven is right 
overhead. Last Sunday afternoon Mr. Moody spoke 
on “instantaneous salvation,’ and expressed his firm 
belief in this view of conversion. One passage from 
his remarks on this point is as follows: 








““When Lot was in Sodom a messenger came and told him 
that a great fire was to come down from heaven and consume 
the city. And when he heard it he fled from the city and 
sought refuge in the mountains. There was a moment when 
he was exposed to God's wrath, but the very moment he was 
without the walls of the cursed city he wassaved. The sal- 
yation was ingtantancous. There is a momentin your lives 
when you aré exposed to great temptation, and another when 
you flee to God’s mercy, and are instantly saved from judg- 
ment. Ashe destroyed Sodom in those past ages, so will he 
destroy this world, and all out of Christ shall perish. A great 
many are saying, ‘Do you feelsafe? Doyou feel safe?’ God 
don’task you'to feel safe. Trust in his Son and ye are saved. 
To believe is to possess salvation. The moment you believe, 
that moment you are saved. Be saved now, this very hour, 
Don't keep looking at your sins and iniquities. Don’t keep 
looking into your own stained hearts. Butlook up to Christf 
Forget self, only think of him., Those who forget self and 
look to Christ are always happy. There wasa Belfast, phy- 
sician who always told his patients first to take a good look at 
their wounds and then keep theireyeson him. That's what 
the great physician commands! We shall keep our spirituak 
eye on himy I can imagine that some will say,‘ Wel, howda . 
you get o¥er that passage which says, ‘Strive to eater inaf - 
the strait gate’’?’ Well, who is it we're to strive with? Isa 
it the gate-keeper? Does he bar the gate and say, * You shall 
not enter’? Oh, no! it is our own deceitful hearts we ‘are ta 
strive against. The strait gate is alwaya wide open for the 
entrance of the repentant sinner. Yes, the moment you take 
Christ your name is entered in that book of life. That ma- 
ment you are a saved sinner. Oh! won’t you receive him 
now? Won't you trust Jesus, and love and believe in him? 
A good many say they want to do something to satisfy God 
for their transgressions. You need do nothing in satisfaction. 
Christ, by death, became the satisfaccion for our sius.”’ 


On Monday evening, Mr. Moody being absent, the ser- 
vices were mainly given up to singing by Mr. Sankey 
and the choir, The leading daily papers in this city, it 


| is worth while to mention, generally acknowledge the 


sincerity of the evangelists and the importance of their 
work. One of them says: ‘ With all the work that 
Mr. Moody dally aas to do, it seems as if he could 
never cay all tunt he bas to say, or pour out all the 
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Christian feeling his heart contains. He is a most in- 
exhaustible speaker, and those who hear him day 
after day care the most to go again and again.” An- 
other remarks editorially : ‘Mr. Moody possesses little 
rhetorical power, less culture, and no learning; yet his 
unusual earnestness aud simplicity keep all hearers 
enchained. The impression left is that there is some 
truth bebind the man greater than he. It is to be ob- 
served, too, that he trusts little to appeals to fear, and 
that pictures of future torment do not figure in the 
oratory of these revivalists as they did in the past 
generation. The simple Scriptures are the great ar- 
mory of these preachers, and from that they draw 
their wenpons. It cannot be said either, apart from 
the public features of the meetings, that there is much 
exciting or sensational in them.’”’ Mr. Moody gives 
illustrations and stories a prominent place in his ad- 
dresses, his resources in this respect being almost inex- 
baustible. He draws largely on facts within his own 
knowledge or experience, and when the subject is in 
any degree pathetic the unmoved hearts in the 
auGience are the exception. Another extract is here 
given to show the character of Mr. Moody’s preaching, 
though to understand and feel his power thoroughly 
one wust hear bim repeatedly. In regard to making 
the church a place of work and nota place of rest be 
spoke the other day as follows: 


“There is another great mistake that a goed many people 
are making at the present time. They have an idea that the 
church is a place of rest. Instead of going there to work for 
God they go there to rest. ‘There remaineth a rest for the 
people of God.’ We will rest when we go home. We will 
have all eternity to reat in. We do not want to talk about 
rest here. I hope the time will come, and I believe it will 
come, when they will ask this question of all who are candi- 
dates for membership in the church: ** What work do you 
expect to do?” and if they are going into the church to reat, 
they will be told that we have enough of such members now; 
and if we could only get them out, and get some others in who 
will go to work in earnest, it would be a good thing forall. 
We should understand that we come into the church to work. 
All that seems to constitute a Christian these days is to unite 
with the church; and then, after they have joined it, every 
one in the church must wait on them—the minister, the lay- 
men, all the members must go and call on them, and thoy 
do not do this: they go to some other church; and the quick- 
er they do it the better. ‘There remaincth a rest for the 
people of God.’ The idea of our talking about rest here, 
where Christ has been cast out, where they have taken the 
life of God’s own Son! Why should we want to stay in the 
enemy's country at rest and peace? As long as it is the ene- 
my’s country let us not dream of rest. We will rest by and 
by, when Jesus comes. Let us not talk about rest now. 

“We have not long to work. Let us work without ceasing. 
Work, work, work! The first word that was ever heard 
from the Son of God was, ‘ Wist ye not that I must be about 
my Father’s business?’ Shall the servant be above his mas- 
ter? Shall we become careless of our Master's work down 
here? Oh, let us begin to-night, and let it be the work of 
each one here this very week to bring some souls to Christ. 

“T want to call your attention next to the fact that our re- 
ward is in beaven, and not here. God's people make the 
great mistake of looking fora reward down here. They are 
stiil looking for a reward down here. Let us remember that 
the reward is beyond. I have noticed that that is the case < 
with almost every one of God's people—they look for reward 
down here. God does not propose to reward His children 
here. Heis to reward them up yonder. We are to work 
here. When we are done He will say, ‘Well done, good and 
faithful servant. Enter into the joy of thy Lord.’ You will 
then have a seat at His right hand. The reward will be great, 
He says. If God calls the reward great what kind of a re- 
ward willit be? Ifthe great Ged says so, won't it be a won- 
derful reward? Instead of looking for reward and honor 
here, let us look beyond for it. See what Paul says to 
Timothy, ‘For there will be forme a crown.’ He did not 
_ look for his crown here,” 





There is a movement on foot in English Church 
circles looking to the increase of the Episcupate, and a 
reorganization of the Diocese. The ground of it, 
namely, that ‘‘the spiritual necessities of England”’ 
require these changes, very uaturally brings down the 
oriticism from the dissenting party that the spiritual 
necessities of England call for just the opposite scheme 
—no State bishops or State churches. 





Mr. Spurgeon's church in London now numbers 
four thousand eight hundred and thirteen members. 
Last year five hundred and ten were added to the list, 
but the loss by death and removal brought the clear 
imcrease down to one bundred and thirty-six. The 
colportage society of the church oc@upies forty-three 
Giatricts of the city. 





It appears from a Hartford paper, that of two 
hundred and thirty two Congregational churches in 
Connecticut heard from, one hundred and twenty- 
seven allow the female members to vote iu church’ 
effairs; and of the remaining one hundred and fivea 
large proportion allow them to vote in calling or dis- 
missing pastors. This change has been brought about 
within twenty years. 





During the twenty-two years of its existence, 
the English Congregational Chapel-Building Society 
has given substantial assistance to nearly five hundred 
different churches. Its annual disbursements amount 
to about forty thousand dollars, and the proposed 
two-hundred-and-fift y-thousand-dollar loan fund plan 
is so well received that over half of it is already sub- 
scribed. At the last meeting of the Society, in Febru- 
ary, it was voted to build fifty parsonages during the 
next five years, the Society in such cases giving aid 
where a church does all it can on its own part. It was 
stated on the same occasion that the number of Con- 





gregational churches making collections, and tho 
amount collected, were larger during the year 1875 
thau iu any former year of the Society. 





How it was done: Mr. Wm. Bucknell, of Phila- 
delphia, lately invited the subscribers to the new and 
magnificent building of the Baptist Publication So- 
ciety in that city to a bountiful entertainment. Dur- 
ing the course of the evening, Dr. Griffith announced 
that the building had cost $50,000 more than at first 
estimated, and that there was a deficiency of $107,090, 
but that the Bucknell family and Crozer family, 
rather than have the building dedicated encumbered 
with a debt, had paid the deficiency, each family pay- 
ing baif. 





A new religious society has been organized at 
Marlboro, Mass., under the same of ‘*The Marlboro 
Christian Fraternity,” upon an entirely unsectarian 
basis. Its principles of action could not be objected to 
by any sect. They are these: 

“Debt to be shunned; the utmost care to be taken against 
wounding each other's feelings; each new step or plan to be 
carefully considered and not to be adopted unless it shall 
command a two-thirds vote of the members presont ; misun- 
derstanding and epposition to be disarmed by persistent 
frankness and kindness; the unity, purity, and prosperity 
of our churches to be kept ever in mind; and the sayings, 
doings, and teachings of our Lord to be the arbiter in all our 
differences."’ 

The Society aims principally to reach the young, 
tempted, aud neglected classes of the town. 





Mr. William Howitt, who, with his wife, Mary 
Howitt, the poetess, now resides at Rome, writes a 
letter about the Pope, correcting the notion that his 
holiness is badly off for funds. He says: ‘The fiction 
of the Pope’s imprisonment, with his lying on rotten 
straw, the open sale of little bundles of these fabled 
straws in most Catholic countries, the photograph of 
him peeping through his prison bars, with a soldier, 
with a musket and bayenet fixed, on each side of him 
—all these outrageous lies have drawn an actual river 
of gold from the bosoms of the silly Popish pelicans 
that far outrivals the ancient Pactolus. By these 
means no lees than twenty millions of francs have been 
poured into the Papal chest during the year of jubilee 
just passed, and all this described as the voluntary 
tribute of the faithful! And all this time this so-called 
miserable prisoner has been living in @ palace of 
eleven thousand rooms, crammed with such wealth as 
pever befcre was collected in oue place, not even in 
the Bank of England.”’ According to Mr. Howitt, the 
probability of the Pope's ending his days in poverty is 
very remote. 





From Kobé, Japan, the mail brings us a copy of 
the first edition of the first Christian newspaper pub- 
lished in that empire. Its name, idiomatically trans- 
lated, is the Weekly Messenger, and its editor is Rev. 
O. H. Gulick, of the American Board. Unfortunately, 
we are unable to give any extracts from the prospectus 
of the paper, but we are assured by our Japanese cor- 
respondent that it states that the aim of the Messenger 
is to become “an educator and a friendly ally of 
every enlightening, civilizing, and Christianizing influ- 
ence in the land.” In oyder that it may reach the com- 
mon people, the characters used will be the ‘* Kana,” 
which all the natives can read. The Japanese scholars 
and literary men ignore this as lowand vulgar, but 
the paper is not meant for them unless they choose to 
read it. This newspaper experiment will be watched 
with interest; it may prove a power. 





Revivals continue to be reported. At Monti- 
cello, N. Y., nearly three hundred have professed con- 
version since the opening of the year. Eighty-five of 
the converts in the Methodist church, all young men, 
have organized themselves into a Christian Union, 
and are rendering very efficient service to the pastor. 
Sixty young ladies have formed a similar organization. 
From Washington we hear that Mr. Hammond's ser- 
vices are continued with great interest. Miss E. BE. 
Newman, at Algonquin, Ill., has been assisted in a 
meeting of three weeks by Rev. Messrs. Thain, Brew- 
ster, Hay, Millerand Abbott. According to the Ad- 
vanoe, both of the saloons of the place have been 
closed, and one of the gallant sfoon-keepers has 
threatened to shoot the little lady preachert About 
six thousand persons attended the farewell meetings. 
of Messrs. Whittle and Bliss at St. Louis last week. 





PERSONAL NOTES. 


Rev. James Freeman Clarke, of Boston, has 
been preaching for several Sundays in the Washing- 
ton Unitarian Church. 

Rev. Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, President of Robert College, 
Constantivople, remains in this country some time 
longer to present the claims of that institution upon 
the liberality of Christian men. It is proposed to en- 
large it, and increase its influence in the Turkish 
empire. 

Rev. Horace Bushnell, for the past thirty-three years 
city missionary of Cincinnati, still makes his visits to 
the poor and sick, though he is seventy-three years old, 
and both blind and crippled. 

Bishop Stevens, of the Npiscopal Diocese of Pennsyl- 
vania, has sailed for Bormuda in search of rest, and 
bealth. 





Mrs. Charles Kingsley is soon to publish a memoir of 
her husband, Canon Kingsley, which will inolude large 
selections from his correspondence and other unpub- 

ished writings. 

Miss Henrietta Parker, a colored woman, of New 
Britain, Conn., who died a few weeks since, left $299 
to the American Sunday-School Union to establish 
Sunday-schools among the Georgia freedmén, To the 
Tract Society she gave $550, for the distribution of tha 
Scriptures in the same quarter. She was once a Geor- 
gian slave, but became free in 1830 and found a home 
in Connecticut, where sbe saved up ber earnings for 
benevolent purposes. 


Rev. Robert Stephen Hawker, an English vicar who 
died recently at the age of seventy-one, is described as 
“a thorough original,” who raug bis own church bell 
to call his flock to daily service in his sequestered sea- 
board parish. The value of the vicarage is now £439, 
but when Mr. Hawker was appointed to the living its 
value was £365. This suggested to him the following 
lines, which are engraved over the porch of his yioar- 
age house: 

* A church, a house, and a pound a day; 
A pleasant place to watch and pray; 
Be true to the Church, and kind to the poor, 
O minister! for evermore. 

An English paper considers it of sufficient imper- 
tance to inform its readers that Matthew Arnold was 
not the originator of the phrase “‘ Sweetness and Light.”” 
The plume, it discovers, was borrowed from Swift, and 
it occurs in the “ Battle of Books.” The great satir- 
ist relates a discussion between a spider and a bee. 
The spider boasts that his wet) has the merit ef 
originality, being entirely spun out of himself. The 
bee declares that, although he is indebted for the raw~ 
material, yet his products are of great value, being 
honey and wax, thus, he says, “furnishing maukind— 
with the two noblest things, ‘sweetness aad light.’ ’’ 





THE SUNDA Y-SCHOOTN. 
Lesson for March 19, 2 Sam. xvii. 24-33—Absa-< 
lom’s Death; for March 26, Quarterly Review; for» 
April 2, Acts i. 1-12—The Ascending Lord. 





The Plainfield Congress, noticed last week, cou- 
tinued its sessions for five days, listening to several 
excellent addresses and profitable discussions. A fur— 
ther account of it is postponed until next week. 


Something like four thousand dollars were real- 
ized by the Mayflower Mission of Plymouth Churokh 
at its fair in Brooklyn last week. Tie articles for sale 
were not marked on the usual high scale of prices, nor- 
was there any raffling allowed—two features whioh 
contributed to the success of the occasion. The mis-.. 
sion is now well fortified for another year’s. good. 
work. 

At a meeting of the Sunday-School Union, held 
in Richmond, March 7, there was a discussion on the 
question, “ How to secure the attendance of the chil- 
dren at the regular church services." Among the 
means suggested were short sermons, good singing, 
preaching in language which children can understand, 
more comfortable seats in the churches, reference in 
the Sunday-school to the sermons, and the organiza= 
tion of the young people for church work. It will 
oceur to many that the adoption of at least part ef 
these neans might also bring more grown people inte 
the church. 





The Bouseholy. 
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MAKE NO HASTY PURCHASES. 
By Mrs. H. W. BEEcHER. 


NE of the greatest temptations when furnish- 

ing a house is to overload or crowd the rooms,. 
particularly the parlors, with every variety of stylish 
furniture, much of which will prove not only unneces= 
sary but very inconvenient and cumbersome. This is 
especially the mistake of young people, who, witt. 
little experience, and not having been taught the-im—. 
portance of ‘counting the cost’’ and carefully esti-- 
mating what the sum total will be, are easily tempted 
to expend rashly ; and our best furniture stores are se 
full of rich, choice specimens that they fascinate an@ 
beguile the unwary. Those unaccustomed to prudent 
calculations are in danger of yielding to the spell, an@. 
with no thought of the want of adaptation in many 
beautiful articles to the style of the house or the pec 
liar construction of the rooms in which their bargatnesn 
are to be placed, buy things keedlessly which, whom. 
brought home, will prove inharmeonious and be 8 per~ 
petual source of annoyance and dissatisfaction. 

There are a few simple rules which it ia wise. to. keep 
in mind when making any important purchases, par- 
ticularly on so large a@ scale as is necessary to furniah 
a house. 

Begin with a thorough examiuvation of the house te 
be furnished; ascertain what will be most suited to 
the peculiar shape of every room. This may be more 
important for the parlors, for divers reasons, than for 
the other portions of the house. Make a note of every 
recess, niche, aicove, er bay window, if any. This 
close examination will help ta keep the most important 
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items which must be selected clearly before the miad. 
The next step should be a visit to the best furniture 
stores, prepared to resist any gentle assurances that 
such and such articles may safely be purchased with- 
-out wasting time on further deliberation, because we 
are assured they are ‘‘suitable under any circum- 
stances, nay, absolutely necessary, in all genteel houses. 
Why, Mrs. —— and Mrs. —— bought without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation.’”” This may be true; nevertheless, 
one buys, or should buy, to suit individual taste, com- 
fort, and circumstances, and should not permil a 
salesman to solicit or urge any purchase. 

Each article should be examined carefully to learn 
if the material is good, and the work well and neatly 
done. Make a note of such things as seem most desir- 
able, and having all particulars and each peculiarity 
clearly defined (so that with the aid of notes in the 
all-important memorandum book there will be no 
danger of confusion); it will be well then to go home, 
and after resting quietly, review the day’s work away 
from the confusion of the store. If the body is allowed 
to become painfully weary, the mind is scarcely capa- 
ble of judging correctly; but after a good night’s rest 
it will not be hard to decide what things are best 
adapted to the house which is to be furnished, aud 
what, however beautiful, would be incongruous. 

One day of preliminary research is an excellent 
preparation for the second day’s work. But never 
forget, while making the purchases, that no room 
must be crowded. In the midst of so many attrac- 
tions, it requires no little self-control to resist the 
longing to buy “just this one thing more! it is so 
beautiful!’ When such excuse is felt to be needed it 
is safe to conclude that the purchase should be at least 
delayed. There will be time enough after all other 

-articles have been sent home and carefully arranged 
to buy these things if they then seem desirable. 

Another thing must not be forgottes—namely, 
many articles that fashion demands, and which are 
really in good taste, may be allowed, indeed are de- 
manded, in a city home, which are inconvenient and 
exceedingly undesirable in a country residence, ualess 
ene is so unfortunate as to be located in the center of 
a large village. That is far worse than living in the 
city. . 

Heavy damask curtains with rich white lace over- 
curtaiss sweeping the floor may be endured in the 
city, and by some eyes will be regarded as the crown- 
ing glory of the room. They are doubtless a great 
protection from bold-eyed gazers passing by, but in 
the country they are surely a great mistake. Aside 
from being very expensive, we cannot thiak them 
half so elegant and tasteful as more simple curtains. 

But as, by request, we have more to say of the style 
of furniture best adapted to country houses than we 
have space for now, we will reserve it for another oc- 
casion,—particularly as some friends are in distress 
about mildew and iron rust, and we hasten io comfort 
them. 

RECEIPTS. 
TO REMOVE IRON RUST. 

Dissolve a teaspoonful of oxalic acid in a teacupful 
-of boiling water. Dip the spotinit. Let it remain in 
the water a minute or two, then rinse thoroughly. If 
the spot does not disappear on first trial, repeat this 
two or three times. Keep the water at boiling heat, in 
an earthen vessel, by setting it in or over a kettle of 
-boiling water. . 

Do not let acid touch tin or iron, as it will rust imme- 
diately. This is excellent to clean copper kettles; and 
@ small copper dish is nice to dissolve the oxalic acid 
in. But if any of the solution is left, or any of the 
crystals, put it into a bottle, cork tight, and put it 
safely under lock and key—for it is deadly poison. 

Thissame process will remove most fresh ink or fruit 
stains, 

Another way is to wet the rust, ink, or fruit stain 
in cold water; then cover them with salts of lemon. 
Spread the cloth in the sun a few minutes, and if the 
stains are recent, they will speedily disappear. But if 
they have been of long standing, it may be necessary 
to repeat the same process. Rinse well, as soon as the 

-Spots vanish, or the salts may injure the fabric. 


ANOTHER WAY. 


Cover the spots with table salt; squeeze over the salt 
‘enough lemon juice to wet it; spread in the sun, and 
in a short time the spots will disappear, unless of long 
standing, when they may need a repetition. When 
the spots disappear, wash and boil out. 

Or, spread pulverized starch over the spots; then 
wet thoroughly with lemon juice, and spread in the 
hotsun. Repeat if needed, then wash and boil out. 


TO REMOVE STAINS, 

Rub each side of the cloth with brown soap, dissolved 
“till like a paste. Mix starch with cold water, and 
spread over the soap. Expose to sun and air, and ‘if 
the stains don’t entirely disappear in a few hours, 
repeat. 

These three last methods are perfectly safe, neither 
injuring the fabric nor being poisonous. 

Oxalie acid dissolved in water is excellent to bleach 
linen that has been long unused and grown yellow. 
It will not weaken the fabric if the solution is not very 
‘strong. Two and a-half teaspoonsful of the crystals 
to a pint of boiling water is a fair and safe proportion. 
‘Wet the garment and spread in the sun a short time, 
then wash, boil, and rinse well. 

Be sure and keep the solution locked up. It is 
Poison. 


| his army and ordered them forward to Lanka. 
| a day the march had been a merry one. Then the 





The Hittle Folks, 


DAISY’S LULLABY. 
By W. R. C. 
HRISTMAS DAY had gathered clese 
e All bis trailing robes of light, 
And the twinkling stars shone out 
From the sky of Christmas night. 


Near the glowing nursery fire, 
Nestled on a woolly mat, 

Husking her big doll to sleep, 
Tired little Daisy sat. 


When the dolly’s eyes had closed, 
Softly rose the little maid, 
And with all a mother’s care 
In the bed her baby laid. 


I, undressing little Nell, 
Watched my daughter Daisy’s face; 
Wondered at the woman’s ways 
Mingled with the childish grace. 


Soon in snowy night robes dressed, 
Knelt the tiny maidens dear; 

Weary grew the sweet blue eyes, 
And the prayer I scarce could hear. 








Rosy lips moved, mute with sleep, 
And I, clasping to my breast 
Both my tired little birds, 
Laid them in their cosy nest. 


Daisy opened slow her eyes; 
** Sing about the lambs,” she said. 
And I sang this lullaby 

Sitting by my children’s bed: 


LULLABY. 
When asleep the winds at eventide, 
And stars are shining, soft and bright, 
When Heaven's peace spreads far and wide, 
Oh, Saviour, bless the holy night, 
And keep us all from harm! 


When winds are wild and snow falls fast, 
And dark clouds keep from us the light, 
When fear wails on the wintry blast, 
Oh, Saviour, guard us through the night 
By thine Almigkty arm! 


Thy lambs the little children are, 
Oh, tender Shepherd, meek and mild! 
Now light for them the guiding star, 
Thou Saviour, who wast once a child, 
And keep them all from harm. 








RAMA’S VICTORY. 
By HELEN C. WEEKS. 


ITTING by the sea, Angada and the company 
of apes had waited for Hanuman’s return, and 
then, filled with joy,reported themselves at once to 
their master Sugriva who, you may be sure, said 
nothing whatever about instant death, but called out 
For 


great sea was reached, and here they encamped, while 
their generals took counsel bow it should by crossed. 

In the meantime a strange and unexpected ally ap- 
peared; Vibhishana, brother of’ Ravana, who, with 
four other Rakshasas, descended in the early morning 
from a dark cloud and stood before Rama. Even 
Lakshamana drew back and laid his hand on his sword, 
daunted at their terrible expression, but as Vibhis- 
hana and his four followers immediately performed 
a pradakshina about them both, he stood hesitating 
what to do. 

** Have no fear, magnanimous apes; nor you, Laksha- 
mana,” said Vibhishana. ‘I have begged my brother 
Ravana to return Sita, and having thus earned his 
hatred, have fled for my life to him we know as the 
friend of all living creatures.” 

Here Vibbishana laid down his weapons and pros- 
trated himself on the ground, but Rama raised and 
embraced him, and as the warm-hearted apes saw this 
they shouted, ‘‘ Long live Rama, aud Vibhishana, his 
friend!” 

Here was a power which might know the best means 
of crossing to Lanka, but Vibhishana, when appealed 
to, shook his head. « 

* Ask the spirit of the sea,’’ he said. 
not refuse a passage to Rama.” 

But,” said Hanuman, “supposing she does not re- 
fuse. Indra himself could not hold back the waters 
long enough for these myriads to pass. We must build 
a bridge.”’ 

“That cannot be done,’ said Sugriva, “unless the 
sea consents. She has Brahma’s promise that her 
waters shall never be spanned against her will, and 
even with it Iam doubtful.” 

*“T will ask her,” Ramasaid, and Hanuman made 
him a couch of sacred grass on the shore, and for three 
days he watched for some glimpse of the hidden spirit. 
On the third, when there yas still no sign of her ap- 
pearanee, Rama's patience went. He rose up in fury 
and sent an arrow to the very heart of the deep, from 
which, as the frightened spirit threw up her arms, 
strange monsters shot into the sir, while timid fish 
rose in shoals to beg for mercy. Then the spirit arose 
slowly and looked at Rama, who drew his bow again 

but dropped it before her smile. 

“No bridge can ever span me, Rama,” she said, “for 
so the Immortals willed in the beginning, but Nala, 


“She should 





whose father planned the world, shall build a mole te 
Lanka, and I will hold back all my monsters so that 
no harm can be done to anyone. This is all I can 
grant.” 

The army shouted for joy as she sank frdm sight 
and led by Nala, began work instantly, rooting up 
trees and rolling rocks for the building of the mole. 
Sugriva flung down pieces of mountains, and Angada 
broke Mount Dardura in two and threw the top into 
the abyss. So it grew, and overhead hung a crowd of 
sacred guests from the home of the gods, bright 
Grandharvas and Rishis, and Garnda, king of all 
fowls, while Indra sent clouds to shadow, and Marut 
cool winds to refresh them. 

At last the work was done. The black mole, winding 
like a serpent, stretched away to Lanka. The great 
army crowded upon it, and Ravana from the heart of 
his palace heard their shouts. On the shore his army 
stood waiting, and his city gates were closed, while 
another army on the ramparts watched for the coming 
of Rama. As the shouts seemed nearer, Ravana left 
his palace and went swiftly to the asoka grove where 
Sita sat, guarded by the Rakshesas. She had heard 
the wonderful news, and looked proudly at Ravana, 
who laughed aloud. 

“Yes, Rama has come,” he said, “but he will not 
help you. My army isstrong. It bas conquered, and 
here is your Rama. Here, Vidyujjhiva! Bring the 
head you took on the battle-field.” 

The magician rushed in and threw down a head 
which to Sita’s fixed eyes seemed truly the head of 
Rama. 

“There is no longer a Rama,” said Ravana slowly. 
“Now, Sita, you will not reject me.” 

But Sita had fainted, and Ravana could not restore 
her, do what he would. So he roared with all his ten 
mouths at once for her attendants, and left her, fer 
to-day he had promised to march at the head of his 
army. One old Rakshasa, softened by her beauty and 
grief, whispered as she bent over her: “He is not 
dead, Sita. Heiscoming. Ravana lied, and the head 
was a magic head, and isgone. Have courage, pretty 
princess.”’ 

Even as she spoke they heard the voice of a herald 
at the gates. Loud and clear came the voice: 

“Rama salutes Lanka! Let all who love justice quit 
this evil city, for the time of Ravana hascome. Yet, 
Ravana, if thon wilt return Sita, Princess of Mithila, 
then thou mayest build thine own funeral pile, and 
die without shame, and thy guilty life shall be cleansed 
in flame. If thou wilt do this, Rama will leave thy 
servants and city undestroyed.” 

“Hear this brother of apes!’ laughed Ravana. 
‘*Seize this long-tailed embassador and scourge him 
with snakes! We reject his silly offers. On, Rak- 
shasas!”’ 

The herald had not waited for this operation, but 
bounded back to the camp, and made ready to lead 
his company. Then the battle began, and fora day 
and a night it raged, and still victory seemed far off. 
Rama and Lakshamana moved from post to post, di- 
recting everything, and seeming to bear charmed 
lives, as not an arrow touched them, and no stain of 
blood was upon their garments. 

Indrajit, the son of Ravana, watched them with dis- 
may. Every weapon in his armory had been tried and 
failed, and now in the early morning he went!to a 
lonely place and built there an altar on which he of- 
fered aram. As the flame shot upward, red and fieroe, 
no halo played around it such as gilds a holy Brah- 
min’s sacrifice, but a glorious chariot drawn by six 
horses and surrounded by a gleaming serpent rose 
into the air. Into it Indrajit leaped, and flew invisible 
over; Rama’s army, mowing down bundreds. Rama 
and Lakshamana, who had lain down to rest a mo- 
ment, sprang out from their tents, but fell, pierced by 
a hundred magic arrows. Then Indrajit, descending, 
stood among them and shouted: 

* Back to your woods, poor apes! 
dead.” 

A how] of grief and dismay went up, but Vibhishana 
checked it. 

“They are not dead,” he said. 
I will take away the charm.” 

Then Garnda, king of birds, whom Marut the wind 
had called, came rushing through the air, and the 
hundred serpents—for these had been the magic ar- 
rows of Indrajit—ftll from their victims and hid in 
the earth, and Rama and Lakshamana stood up before 
the army. 

Then another shout arose, and Ravana frowned as 
he listened, for he knew the spell had been useless. 
Nothing remained to be done but to send for Kumb- 
bakarna, his fiercest and most powerful brother. 

Now Kumbhakarna was not only always unpleasant, 
but always hungry, and in the early days of the world 
bad eaten so many people, besides crushing an equal 
number unknowingly with his great feet as he walked, 
that the world had begged he might be tied up. Then 
Brahma, astonished himself at the size to which the 
giant had grown, said to bim: 

\*I will not kill thee, Kumbhakarna, but awake 
thou canst never live a harmless life. Sleep, then, but 
wake to eat once in six months.” 

So twice a year Kumbhakarna roamed over the 
earth, eating what he would, and then returned to rest 
from his labors. Who should or who could wake him 
pow? A thousand of Ravana’s servants went to the 
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' palace, and each time they sought to enter were 


thrown backward by his tremendous breathings. At 
last they crawled in, and piied around him tons ef 
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savory dishes, hoping the smell would waken him. 
Then they blew trumpets, and lashed elephants and 
wild horses till they roared and galloped around the 
chamber with a thundering noise that shook all Lanka, 
yet he did not stir. Then a huge Rakshasa fastened 
his teeth in the giant’s thumb and hung there, and a 
hundred more rap races over his great body. Still he 
slept; and at last, worn out, they called in the danc- 
ing girls and bade them sing before him. As the 
laughter and song rang through the room the sleepy 
giant stirred, opened his great eyes aud yawned; then 
sat up and roared: 

‘“*Who has dared wake Kumbhakarna?”’ 

Then he fell upon the meat and drink, and as he ate 
the Rakshasas told him why he was wanted. 

Now, Kumbhakarna had by po means a naturally 
bad disposition, and as his meal ended he went wita 
one stride to Lanka. He meditated how to bring Ra- 
vana to terms. He was slow-witted, as great eaters 
are very apt to be, and listened to Ravana sileutly as he 
raged against the insolent Rama. 

“This insolent Rama,’ he said at last. ‘* Well, 
brother he bas reason to be. Listen to all that I heard 
when last awake. I had run through the whole uni- 
verse, and found barely a decent meal, and sat dis- 
eouraged on a rock to rest. Narada, messenger of the 
gods, was there, footsore from long running, and told 
me that that very day on Mount Mern, Brahma and 
Visbnu and Siva and a host of inferior gods had met 
together to consult how they should destroy Ravana, 
scourge of the Three Worlds. 

“*Neither gods nor demons can kill him,’ said 
Brahma, ‘because he has our word they shall not. 
Man alone can do it, because man was the only crea- 
tion from whose power he forgot to claim exemption. 
Now, Vishnu, put on this human form. Man’s life is 
short at best, and Ravana has filled it with too many 
tears. Rid them of his power forever.’”’ 

Ravana laughed bitterly. % 

“So you never knew, silly Kumbhakarna, that Na- 
rada was fooling you? Well, if you are afraid, I shall 
do without you. ’Tis a small, timid soul for such a 
great carcase.”’ 

“It is not,” said Kumbhakarna furiously, forgetting 
all his warnings. ‘I shall go myself,” and he set out 
instantly at the head of all the young warriors. 

Consternation came upon the army, and many com- 
panies of apes fled at sighi of the terrible giant. Sug- 
riva, who had rushed upon him, was stunned by a 
blow from a rock, and Kumbhakarna held him up be- 
tween bis thumb and finger. 

“See your famous general,” he said. ‘* Now be off 
witb you within an hour, orT shall tread you into the 
earth every one of you!” and he strode away toward 
Lanka. But Sugriva revivec, and sprang up and tore 
the giant’s face till he turned mad with pain, and ran 
back over the battle field, crushing hundreds as he 
went. 

Then Rama drew his bow and shot once, twice, and 
the mighty Kumbhakarna fell crashing to the ground 
with a groan which shook Lanka, and was dead. 

Indrajit had perished too. Of all the friends and 
kindred of Ravana not one was left, and he himself 
came forward now, dreading Rama’s possible power, 
and yet determined to conquer. Vibhishana met him, 
but as Ravana raised his terrible lance, Lakshamana 
rushed between. The stroke intended for Vibhishana 
pierced his side, and the young warrior fell lifeless and 
bleeding. 

A great cry burst frora Rama’s lips, but Sushena, 
the father of medicine, raised the body in his arms. 

“He is not dead,” he said, “but so poisoned that 
only one thing can revive him. It is a flower which 
grows en Mount Gandharnadana, many yojanas dis- 
tant. Whocan bring it here within a few hours? No 
one.” 

“Tecan,” said Hanuman, leaping forward. ‘* What 
is it?’ 

“A flower of pale gold color, smelling like sandal- 
wood, and with a green fruit. It creeps and hides in 
the grass. Can you find it?’ 

“Of course,’”’ said Hanuman, springing into the air 
and sailing off. Ravanasaw him and knew bis errand. 

**Go quickly,” he said to the old magician who had 
helped him deceive Sita. ‘‘ Be at the mountain before 
Hanumap, and prevent his return.” 

At once the magician became invisible, and Hanu- 
man sailed on till he was over Ayodhya, the beautiful 
city where Bharata, Rama’s brother, reigned in his 
stead. Here he descended to tell of Rama’s fortunes, 
and then went on to the mountain where the magician, 
disguised asa hermit, met and besought him to rest 
and eat 

* At least,” said the wily Rakshasa as Hanuman re- 
fused all these offers, “go down to the river and wash 
as the law directs, else the gods will not prosper you,” 

Hanuman obeyed, for he was an exceedingly devout 
ape, but as he bent over the clear water a huge croco- 
dile arose and caught him by the throat. Hanuman 
calmly tore him in pieces, and then returned to the 
hermit who, not expecting him, seemed seriously dis- 
turbed. Hanuman looked at him attentively, and as 
the magician saw his suspicions, he suddenly assumed 
his own form and rushed upon the long suffering ape. 
‘The battle was fierce but short. In a moment Hanu- 
man tossed the dead body of his enemy down the 
mountain side, and turned to seek for the flower. But 
these various excitements had put quite out of his head 
all memory of what it was like, and he stood in 
despair. 

“There is no time to go back,” he said at last. 








“Well, there is only one way remaining,” and with 
this Hanuman suddenly put out all his strength, 
snapped off the mountain from its roots, and laying it 
upon his shoulders flew into the air. 

““Sushena may choose for himself,” he said, and 
soon laid his burden before Rama, who smiled in spite 
of himself at the idea that a whole mountain should 
be necessary to disenchant his brother. A shout arose 
from the whole army, and Rama embraced him warm- 
ly. Susbena laid the flower on Lakshamana’s breast 
and brow, and bis eyesopened. He squeezed the juice 
of the fruit on his lips and the young warrior sprang 
up. Then the army shouted again, and as Rama and 
Lakshamana stood side by side, they saw Ravana pause 
a moment and then come swiftly toward them. 

His chariot was black, and his thoughts alone had 
power to send it on. Then Indra, who had waited for 
this, sent out his own chariot, and Rama, bowing low, 
mounted it and met Ravana face to face. A cloud 
gathered about them—a cloud of arrows which glanced 
off from the golden chariot of Indra and were harm- 
less. Again and again Rama drew his bow and shot 
at the ten heads, but as they fell new ones appeared, 
and Rama laughed. 

“His heart, not head,’’ whispered the charioteer; 
and this time Rama did not fail. 

For a moment Ravana stood tottering; then, with a 
long and dreadful cry, fell, face down, dead, and sud- 
denly the drum of victory sounded from above, the 
song of Gandharvas was heard, and the Apsaras ap- 
peared dancing. 

‘* Evil is dead!” they sung. ‘‘The reign of Justice 


‘has begun.” 


But Rama stood silent, looking upon his enemy. 

‘* Raise a funeral pile,’’ be said, at last. ‘* Brahma 
bas quenched the evil in this soul which refused to 
earn immortality. Let man do him what honor can 
be done, and leave him with the gods.”’ 

So the king came to his own again, and Rama and 
his Sita, united forever, returned to the beautiful city 
Ayodhya. 





SOME CAT STORIES. 
By R. L. 


LL the summer a wild, black kitten lived in 

our garden. She kept hidden in some dark 
nook or corner most of the time; if we came unex- 
pectedly upon her she fled in terror. As cold weather 
approached we endeavored to coax her into the 
house. We placed food for her daily; she never came 
to it when we could see her, but the food disappeared. 
One cold stormy night she crept in unobserved and hid 
ina closet under the basement stairs, at least we found 
her there next day. She was very much frightened, 
and made a horrible noise halfway between the howl- 
ing of a dog and the bellowing of a cow, if you can 
imagine the sound, and rushed to some other retreat. 
She continued to hide about in pantries and the cellar 
for some time, and we could not lay our hands on her 
much less get her to come to us and feed in our pres- 
ence. By day and night her eyes looked like two balls 
of fire. My mother was the first one she permitted to 
touch ber. After that we tied a string of tiny bells 
around her neck, which quite tamed her, but she 
never wanted to be held or patted; from those she 
loved she would bear it a few minutes, then she would 
slap us with her paw, her claws shut in their velvet 
sheaths; if we persisted she would strike wits the 
claws out, and lash her tail angrily on the floor. 

She delighted in being talked to, especially by my 
mother. When mother went out for her morning 
walk, pussy would sit by the gate and watch for her 
return, always running to meet her when a block off, 
and walk home by her side evincing great joy. She 
was sure to make mother understand it if the cook did 
not give her a breakfast. Many a girl stood in supersti- 
stious dread of her. “She knew too much, an un- 
canny cat, a witch,” they said. All the rats and mice 
she caught she would show to her mistress if she had 
to wait hours to do it. 

On one occasion another and much less interesting 
cat of ours had a large family of kittens near the age 
of black pussy’s. At night they were attacked, land 
the mother and all but two of her brood were killed. 
These two were saved by black pussy, who carried 
them to a place of safety and then drove off the 
enemy. She adopted and reared them with her own. 

If she wanted milk for her kittens she would come 
and seem to urge us to follow her, going first to the 
closet where the dishes were kept, then eut through 
the area to a small out-cellar for the milk, and then 
with signs of pleasure to the cellar where her young 
ones were. If we pretended not to understand her, 
offered her food, or got something unsuitable to put 
the milk in she would plainly show us we were not do- 
ing what she wanted. 

She had a special antipathy to gentlemen, and never 
allowed any man to make friends with her. Among 
ladies her favorites were few in number, and children 
she avoided as mucb as possible. Altogether she was 
quite unlike other cats. She raised only three small 
broods of kittens, and her two adopted ones, “lived to 
a good old age, and died in peace,” etc. 





ANOTHER.—BY J. H. D. ° 
We who call ourselves human are wont to claim that 
the gift of reason belongs to us. And other orders of 
animal life we call the lower animals, the unreasoning 








animals. When cats or dogs do things very much as 
men and women do under similar circumstances, we 
call it feline sagacity, or canine sagacity, by a clever 
word covering our ignorance of what we see but do 
not understand. Here is a case which can be vouched 
for, it occurred in the writer’s own family: Having 
a domestic cat which was much prized by our women 
folks, it was found all at once several other cats of 
smaller degree had been added to our number. They 
were placed for safe keeping in a barrel in an outer 
chamber, with a nice, warm nest to make them com- 
fortable. But the mother cat evidently thought it not 
a safe place for her charge, and would bring them 
down and deposit them snugly in the bed, which of 
course had to be relieved by carrying them back. 

One day was heard a fierce wrangle of feline voices 
in the chamber, and a struggle as though the mother 
was defending her kittens from danger. On going to 
the barrel a large cat was seen to jump from it, show- 
ing an attack bad been made upon the domestic circle 
inside. The poor mother looked up to her mistress as 
much as to say, ‘** How glad Iam you have come! just 
see my little ones.” She was all of a tremble from 
fright and anxiety. And when they were taken out, 


as plainly as human mother could, she showed her , 


gratitude and relief, till, upon turning them over, one 
was found wounded and bleeding. On seeing tha 
blood she tbrew up her paws in the most human man- 
ner, and with a look of distress fell into convulsions, 
which continued till she died. And the last look of 
tha cat into the face of her mistress said as plainly as 
such language could, ‘‘Ob, my poor child, it is more 
than I can bear.” 





Pujzles. 


A SHAKESPEAREAN ENIGMA. 
2, 6, 23, 42, 10, 14, 26, the Moor of Venice. 
49, 50, 27, 52, 51, 34, 37, 41, 8, daughter to Brabantio. 
28, 17, 34, 20, 15, 9, a play the scene of which is laid in Elsinore 
3, 33, 66, 30, 12, 44, 3, 3, a prominent character in some of the 
English plays. 
34, 55, 16, 31, 21, 13, 60, opens with 
“ When shall we three meet again 
In thunder, lightning, or in rain?” 
34, 29, 65, 4, 56, 19, 8, a character in ‘** The Tempest.” 
22, 23, 42, 16, 25, 34, 51, 67, 62, 37, 3, 32, 5, 24, 46, 65, 36, has its scene 
in Ephesus. 
3A, 58, 16, 60, 33, 48, 64, 44, 31, 47, 58, 61, 18, 2,6, 28, 49, 41, 45, con- 
tains ‘‘I were but little happy, if I could say how much.” 
30, 32, 24, 46, a daughter of Leonato. 
34, 57, 65, 50, 4, 24, 50, 61, and 58, 65, 38, 58, 66, 33, attendants on 





Hero. 
22, 7, 53, 43, 31, 21, a character in “A Midsummer Night's 
Dream.” 


26, 4, 14, 20, and 16, 25, 31, 63, 15, 31, are in the same play. 
36, 21, 31, 55, 1, 12, 11, 8, 4, a character in “ Twelfth Night.” 

The whole is from ‘** The Merchant of Venice.” 

RAGHEL. 
HIDDEN DEGREES OF COMPARISON. 
Positive. Com parative. Superlative. 
1. Part ofa fibrous Pastsenseofaverb. Usual at dinner par- 
plant. ties. 

2. A stratagem. A hunter. A religious rechuse, 


3. A lime. A collegiam's boast. What cooks do. 
4. A seat of power. A prophet. Present tense ef a 
verb. 
5. A tree. Ap animal. To beat. 
E3py. 
HIDDEN CITIEs. 
1. Put that broken wheel in George's cart. 
2. Betsey, go and read over your lesson. 
3. She sings in Grace Church. 
4. O ma, Harry has come! NEvuI1z E. Dix. 


A CHARADE, 
My first’s a fruit most children eat; 
My last a thing e’en beasts may fear; 
My whole by acid is made sweet, 
Though burning bitter tasted clear. 
Now tell me how a whole so stuange 
In such parts you can arrange. 8. F. 


A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
A consonant. 
An adverb. 
A useful article. 
A drink. 


A consonant. Lizzie V. Keyes. 


A SQUARE WorRD. 
To split. 
Conoeption. 
To change. 


A nobleman. Graore. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 1. 
A Crossword Enigma.—Home. 
Transpositions.— 
“ The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of steel.” 
— Shakespeare. 

Missing Vowels.—‘' Come when you're called, 

Do as you're bid, 

Shut the door after you, 
And you'll never be chid.” 


A Diamond Puzzle.— 
CAR 
CARAT 
RAT 
7" 
Square Words.— 1. 2. 
DEEP NIGH 
EARL IDL B 
ERIE GLESB 
PLEA HEREEL 


The following send correct answers: Belle Matthews, Frank Dim- 
mitt, Katie L. Adams, Irene, Harry C., Charlie Gummings, May 
Odell, Edith, Rachel, Frank, Joey, Belle, Mortio. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XIII, No. 11. 











Congregationalism. 





THE ACTION OF DR. STORRS'S CHURCH. 
N Monday evening, pursuant to a call signed 


by Messrs. Jeremiah Robinson, Franklin Wood- | 
| association and effort—whuatever concerns the collect- 


ruff, Joshua M. Van Cott, and others, a business meet- 


ing of the Church of the Pilgrims assembled to take | 
action on the pastor's Sunday evening address. After | 


a spirited debate on the preamble and resolutions 
printed below, a rising vote was taken, and they were 
passed by a vote of 9 to 23. Just before the final vote, 


Mr. Buck, in view of the fact that a considerable | 
minority had developed in the vote on the separate | 
| the brotherbood of churches to institute inquiry ia 


articles, spoke as follows, making, as will be seen, an 
urgent appeal fora unanimous vote: 
**As the vote has been taken in this form, I wish to 


state to the church, having had a little to do with the | 


drawing of the resolutions, that it was intended that 
the resolutions should be so drawn that there should 
not bea disseuting voice on the question of their adop- 
tion. And Iam surprised that there should have been. 
Thoy relate to Congregational polity, and avoid saying 
apything with regard to Plymouth Church or to the 
’ seandal in that Church. It did seem to me that it was 
hardly possible for any Congregationalist who studied 
his primer, so to speak, to avoid voting earnestly and 
‘heartily in favor of these resolutions. And I hope 
now, as we have come to a close with almost an eutire 
unanimity of sentiment, that the brethren who votod 
against them should—seeing how important it is— 
record a unanimous vote in their favor. Suche has 
‘been the practice heretofore, and I should like to see 
it carried Out now. There is no compromise of princi- 
ple about it. Why can we not be unanimous in passing 
those preambles and resolutions then? They do not 
refiect upon the privileges of any other church, except 
incidentally. It was not intended that they should. 
There isa difference of opinion, I know. But hadn't 
we betterasa church and as brethren in a church vote 
unanimously, and let the vote go out in due form with 
the address of our pastor last evening, and let us 
announce to the world that here is a church that 
stands up for the old rights of Congregationalism?” 


THE RESOLUTIONS. 


Whereas, There isa known and authoritative eccle- 
giastical law of the Cougregational Church, evidenced 
by its usages and its accredited platforms of polity, by 
which the validity of the acts of churches aud of coun- 
cils are determinable; and 

Whereas, The procedures of churches and councils 
which do not conform to that law are disorderly, ille- 
gal, and revolutionary and not binding upon individ- 
ual churches or the Congregational communion; and 

Whereas, The late Advisory Council, convened in 
Brooklyn in February, 1876, did, in its public result of 
ecuncil, in terms or effect, declare and affirm: (1) That 
a subsequent ordinary council may disregard, anoul, 

.and set aside the result of a previous council which 
acted within its letter-missive and within the acknowl- 
edged competency of a council: (2) that a church may, 
without reproach for laxity of discipline, drop a mem- 
ber for alleged prolonged absence from ordinances, or 
other minor offense, without inquiring into the truth 
of graver charges publicly and specifically made 


against the moral and Christian character of such | 


member; ‘‘selecting’’ a@ minor “offense on which it 
shall separate him from its fellowship,” that it may 
avoid the scandal of investigating and cutting him o 


itself upon matters of the gravest concern to an in- 


dividual church and to the collective churches of the | 
eommunion which are not submitted by the letter- | 
missive, from which, by the consentaneous act of the | 
inviting and invited churches, the sole authority of | 


the individual delegates and of the collective council 
is derived, and by which its functions are strictly lim- 
ited; (4) that without bearing a church which has 
proffered a mutual council to a sister church, and 


with a submission of that question by the letter- | 


Inissive, A council may advise the latter church that 


such proffer was unauthorized and should be rejected; | 


and may thus take upon itself the exclusive responsi- 


bility for the rejection of a proffer which it was within | 


the undoubted competency of one church to makeand 


of the other church to accept; (5) that after agreeing | 


to unite in calling a mutual council, each party has an 


unconditional and unlimited right, by objecting. to | 
exclude from the council any church or minister pro- | 
posed by the other party to be invited, even irrespect- | 


Ive of the question whether such excluded church or 
Minister is in truth orin fact so committed to a pro- 
nounced judgment in the case as to be morally ineligi- 
ble to sit in the council; tbat such right of exclusion 
exists even after the excluded church or minister has 
been named, agreed to, and by arrangement between 
the parties notified that an invitation will be sent, and 
may be exercised so as to exclude from a mutual 
council (one half of which is to be named by each 
party) all churches which, and all ministers who by 
their maturity of age, experience, and wisdom, or by 
reason of vicinage, or special knowledge of the parties 
or relevant facts oa which tbe council is to pronounce 
a conclusion, are in the nature of things’ most compe- 
tent morally and intellectually to conclude wisely and 
justly; (6) that a pastor (and by point of reasonjng a 
church member, who has equal rights with the pastor) 
who is charged with a scandalous offense may be per- 
mitted by his church to pass by the standing ) nod ont 
ing Committee, and constitute a special committee of 
attached friends and business associates (some of whom 
are not members of the church) to investigate the 
charge, with the assistance and direction of his private 
attorney; and that the church may accept an investi- 
— by such special committee so constituted and 

irected, and its decision as ample and final, as 
relieving such church of all duty to make further 
inquiry into the trnth of the charge; (7) that a 
council may set aside the orderly method of investiga- 
tion by a regularly constituted council, a grave matter 
which concerrs the purity and good name of all the 
ehurches, and may substitute therefor a secret com- 
mission, anomalous in the mode of its constitution, in 


the definition and limitation of its functions, and in | 


its metbods of procedure; and, in the personel of the 
tribunal. so unknown that confidence cannot be im- 
plicitly reposed in either its integrity, intelligence or 
-im partiality; therefore, 
** Resolved, First, that the Church of the Pilgrims 
will not accede to, and will not be bound by, the prin- 


| existence of the communion 


ciples so declared in the result of the council; that it 
regards those principles ns novel, false and revolu- 
tionary, and subversive of the platforms and polity of 
the Congregational communion; and that it does not 
hold itself bound to continue denominational fellow- 
ship with any church which adheres to those prin- 
ciples. 

esolved, Secondly, that upon the fundamental 
principles of the Congregatioval platforms and polity 
—priuciples which underlie all voluntary corporate 





ive brotherhood of the churches may be judged by 
| that brotherhood in a properly constituted council, 
ordinary or extraordinary, according to the particu- 
lar case; and tbat if a church proves itself unwilling 
' orupable by some appropriate ecclesiastical proced- 

ure, instituted by itself, or in any orderly way, 
| proffered by sister churches, to rid itself of a scandal 
which tends and threatens to discredit all the churches, 
itis the right, and it may be the imperative duty of 


order to rid itself either of*’such scandal or_ of such 
church; and that we shall regard a final denial of such 
right of the brotherhood of churches to investigate, 
in any extreme case, through an Ecclesiastical Coun- 
cil,as endangering not only the purity but the very 
of Congregational 
Churches. 





THE LAW OF IT. 
(The Nation.) 


F an officer can be protected against impeach- 

ment by placing his resignation in the President's 
bands, and getting him to accept it, of course the 
withdrawal of the pardoning power in impeachment 
cases becomes nugatory. The President can, under 
this view, always pardon before impeachment, and 
pardon much more effectively than if he pardons 
afterwards, because be can save the culprit the shame 
and exposure of a trial. An officer who saw 
unpleasant revelations impending, as Belkvap did, 
several days or weeks before they came, would only 
have to plead ill-health, or domestic affairs, or weari- 
ness of harness, to secure in a leisurely way the Presi- 
dent's tormal and unsuspecting acquiescence 1n his 
retirement, and then the House would find itself 
powerless. This is therefore an excellent occasion for 
a precedent which shall render it impossible for any 
officer in the service of the Government to withdraw 





ff | early part of the present century. He was First Lord 
for the graver offense; (5) that a council may declare | 


bimself, or for the President to withdraw him, from 
trial before the Senate on the accusation of the House 
for avy crimes or misdemcanors committed by him 
while in office. 

There bas been more or less ransacking of English 
precedents in this case, although it is admitted that 
they are not applicable to the civil service of this 
country. The one which bas most application, if any 
are applicable, is neither Bacon’s nor Warren Hast- 
ings’s, but tbat of Viscount Melville, the famous 
| Harry Dundas, so powerful in Scotch politics in the 4 


of the Admiralty under Pitt in 1804, and was accused 
by a committee of investigation of having appropriated 
£20,000 to some other use than the service of his de- 
partment. He said it had gone “to other services not 
connected with his situation as Treasurer of the Navy,” 
but that he could uot account for it ‘* without disclos- 
ing delicate and confidential transactions of the Gov- 
ernment.’”’ Pitt was convinced of his personal integ- 
rity, avd resolved to defend him. Resolutions of strong 
| censure were then introduced in the House of Com- 
mons by the opposition, and carried by the Speaker's 
casting vote: Melville thereupon resigned his place of 
First Lord of the Admiralty. But this was not enough. 
A motion was then made for an address to the King 
| asking for bis removal from the Privy Oouncil. Pitt 
tried to compromise by declaring that Melville would 
never return to power; but Melville asked him to stop 
the discussion by sacrificing him, and accordingly Pitt 
announced in the House that he had advised the eras- 
ure of Lord Melville’s name from the list of Privy 
Councillors. But even this did not satisfy the opposi- 
tion. On the appearance of a supplemental report 
from the Committee of Investigation, a new motion 
for his impeachment was made, and before it was de- 
bated Melville was heard in his own defence at the bar 
of the House. The motion and the amendment for 
his criminal prosecution by the Attorney-General were 
then debated, and the latter was carried by 238 to 229. 
His friends, however, preferring impeachment to 
prosecution, carried a motion to rescind this vote and 
proceed by impeachment. He was accordingly tried 
by the House of Lords and acquitted; but he was a 
ruined man. 


HOME AMUSEMENTS. 
(Goldea Rule.]} 


CLOSE observer of American life said to us 

the other day that a great change had come in 

the last ten years to the home life of the country. And 
in answer to our interrogation he proceeded to point 
out the character of this change. One point which he 
made was that a great many games of skill and chance 
| were being played in New England homes, to-day, 
which were not known, or, if known, were forbidden 
by purents, ten years ago. Our own observation coin- 
cides with his on this point. We know that chess 








within the last ten years has captured for itself a bigh 
| place in popular regard. It speaks well for a people 
| when such an intellectual game can become popular, 


For it takes brains to play chess even moderately well, 
and nene but clever and thoughtful people would 
ever like it. We notice also that cards are no longer 
abjured as they once were in households. Whist and 
euchre are domiciled to-day in homes where, a decade 
ago, their names could not bave been spoken safely 
eave in a whisper. Checkers are not perhaps more 
universal, but they are more fashionable. They have 
fought their way into high life; and whereas they 
once found their friends in the village tavern and in the 
farmer's kitchen, they are now admitted into the par- 
lors of the wealthy and refined. The games played 
with historical cards are also numerous, and many of 
them pleasantly exciting. And you find them in al- 
most every household. Now, all this is very pleasant 
and hopeful. It reveals to the thinker the fact that 
home life is more vivacious and happy than it used to 
be; that the long, dull evenings are being enlivened 
with sprightly and stimulating amusements, and that 
the home circle is charged with attractions which it 
once sadly lacked ‘ 





LENTEN READING. 
{Churchman.) 
“T is to be hoped that the importance of this 
topic will not be forgotten during Lent. To many, 
daily services are not accessible, to others, not possible 
by reason of delicate health; but no member of the 
Church need be debarred from this help, at least, 
toward a right observance of Lent. And those who 
have the fullest privileges need quite as much the aid 
of proper Lenten reading. The religious service is 
brief, and the world waits outside. There is needed 
something else to impress the characfer of Lent fully 
upon the worshipper. The season is of forty days, not 
of forty hours of prayer—and the whole of each day 
should be colored by something of the striotness and 
sobriety of the season. 

It is comparafively easy to tell what is not to be read 
in Lent. In fact, it would be no small discipline to 
some people if they were to abstain from much of their 
customary reading—newspapers, and light periodicals, 
and flimsy fictions, forinstance. But when it comes 
to the question of what is to be substituted, the range 
is a pretty large one. We think the proper rule refers 
not so much to quantity as to quality. Some purely 
devotional and meditative reading is needed for any 
Lenten course. The natural tendency of the American 
is against this kind of reading; and we say, therefore, 
Use it sparingly, lest you weary of it; but what you 
do use, use thoroughly. A little, thoughtfully em- 
ployed, will not only sink deep into the soul, but the 
discipline of forcing one’s self to attend to and make 
real a few well-weighed words will be an admirable 
tonic. 

Of course, the measure of purely devotional reading 
must vary very greatly with the individual, with 
babits, occupation, and epportunities. But for all we 
recommend something, if it be but a single sentence a 
day. 





PARSONAGES. 
(Correspondent Boston Watchman. ]} 


it the country the importance of the parsonage 
. is more manifest than in the city. In the city it is 
comparatively easy to secure a house uear the church 
at short notice. But in the country the unoccupied 
houses are few, and often it is impossible to obtain a 
comfortable house without going a long distance. This 
puts the pastor to much inconvenience, and makes his 
work bard and unsatisfactory. The pastoral relation 
is often dissolved on account of this state of things. 
The pastor is made uncémfortable because his home is 
not what it should be, and his discontent leads him to 
resign, and the parish loses a good minister because 
there has not been wisdom enough to take care of him. 

We really think this a subject of sufficient conse- 
quence to be attended to. We feel sure that it is wor- 
thy of the attention of the churches; for whatever is 
done to make the pastor and his family comfortable 
teuds to prolong the pastorate and give it efficiency 
and power. 

We can think of a few parsonages that are what 
they should be. The Berean church, in Philadelphia, 
has an admirably located and beautifully finished 
brown stone parsenage, built and given to the church 
by the late John P. Levy, and now eccupied by Rev. 
Edgar M. Levy, the pastor of the church. The First 
Church in Fall River has just finished a very fine frame 
parsonage in that city. It stands on a large lot of 
ground, and is an admirable house fora pastor. The 
First Church in Williamsburg has a comely brick par- 
sonage, of the ‘up and down”’ kind, but well located 
and convenient. And yet others we might mention. 

We think it would be an evidence of practical good 
judgment if all our churches, early in their history, 
would meet this want. A parsonage well built and 
paid for isso much done towards the permanent sup- 
port of public worship. 

MARTHA! MARTHA! 
{The Interior.] 
UR minister has not yet preached ‘‘ Martha! 
Martha!" If he ever does, I’m afraid he will see 
me smiling. “Why?” Well, we started a sort of 
“ Literary, Intellectual, Elevating Society,” and the 
dreadful practice of passing round refreshments came 
into the society too, thus making a sort of a pig- 
standard of improvement. So, one evening I had the 
audacity to remonstrate, and see if we could not de 
away with this “much serving.” Well, the minister— 
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just think of it!—the minister answered quickly, 
**Why, that would do away with one.of the pleasant 
features of our society—a piéce of jis nice in the 
evening.” If I had thought quickly gh, I should 
bave asked him why he didn’t introduce the “ pleas- 
ant” system’ into the prayer-meetings. He might not 
bave seen the point, though, and I should have been 
thought sarcastic, and so gained nothing. 

Poor Martha has been abused and berated long 
enough by the mivisters. Why, I never had the least 
idea that the Saviour was reproving her. He was sim- 
ply remonstrating. He loved her, and she loved him— 
I believe more than Mary did. He meant, just as our 
friends who love us do, when they say, ‘* Now, don’t 
go to one bit of trouble on my account. I .would 
rather go without my dinner than have you heat and 
fatigue yourself for me. Sit down, and take things 
easy, as Mary doee.”’ 

Now, the minister who can’t see the example Jesus 

* sets in this instance, and the lesson he means for bim, 
eught to be fed on hard-tack until he does. Sister 
Samantha, we do need more old-fashioned Marthas, 
fewer new-fangled and mistaken Marys (who are not 
the Marys of old), and—ministers, listen!—more who 
are like the great but exceeding meek and lewly 
teacher—Jesus. 








THOUGHTS FOR EVERY DAY. 
I. 


OT only is kindness due to every one, but a 
special kindness is due to every one. Kindness 
is not kindness unless it be special. It is in its fitness, 
seasonableness, and individual application, that its 


eharm consists. 
F. W. FABER. 


I. 

One dandelion seed would seem to be enough to cut 
up all atheism by the roots. Its finely-spread balloon 
with its seed hanging like a miniature car as it floats 
through the air is certuinly a piece of mechanism per- 
feet for the end in view. 

PROF. CHADBOURNE. 
IIT. 
Many a boat would sail 
Into the shining west ; 
Into the haven where she would be, 
The land of quiet rest. 
But o’er the darkening sea, 
Through mist, and cold, and fear, 
Cometh sweet a voice that biddeth peace: 


* Patience,—thy Lord is here.” 
ANONYMOUS. 
IV. 


Is the sick man the doctor that he should choose the 
remedy ? 

MADAME SWETCHINE, 
Vv. 

Thus a certain wise man replied to one who said, 
“Such and such thoughts have come into my mind,” 
by saying, ‘Let them go again.” And another wise 
oracle said, ‘Thou canst not prevent the birds from 
flying above thy head, but thou canst preveut their 
building their nests in thy hair.” 

MARTIN LUTHER. 
Vi. 

Now it is the nature of love, at least in reference to 
a superior, that it always inclines and disposes to imi- 
tation of him. A chiNl’s love to his father disposes him 
to imitate his father, and especially does the love of 
God’s children dispose them to imitate their heavenly 
Father. . 

JONATHAN BDWARDS. 
Vil. 

And as feeble babes that suffer, 

Toss and cry and will not rest, 
Are the ones the tender mother 

Holds the closest, loves the best,— 
So, when we are weak and wretched, 

By our sins weighed down, distressed, 
Then it is that God’s great patience 


Holds us closest, loves us best. 
Saxe Hot. 





General Aetvs. 


Grain and cotton are higher in England than 
they have been of late. 


Turkey still fails to defeat the insurgents and to 
pay the interest upon thé public debt. 

An appeal to the Emperor William for the 
pardon of Count Arnim has been denied. 

Once more it is reported that the Democratic 
Coanugressional caucus has agreed upon a financial bill. 

Thiers prefers to remain a Deputy instead of 
taking a Senatorial chair, to which he was elected last 
month. 

Eight houses and twenty-six persons were 
destroyed by a land slide in Germany on the 10th 
instant. 

A mixed body of cavalry and infantry are in 
search of the Sioux /udians who do not remain upon 
the reservations. 

A severe tornado patsed over portions of Iowa 
and Wisconsin on the 10th inst., destroying much 
property and many lives. 

General Grant is reported to have complained 
that the majority in the House are trying even to 
investigate the conduct of the war. 

o 














The famous six-million suit against Tweed has 
resulted in a verdict for the people. Of course Mr. 
Field, the defendant’s attorney, gives notice of appeal. 


It is said that the confession of Nettleship, one 
of the Washington safe burglary conspirators, will lead 
to the indictment of several members of the District 
* Ring.” 

Senator Gordon suggests a reorganization of 
the machinery for the collection of the revenue, the 
principal feature to be a force of officials who are to 
hold office for life. 


The Connecticut ‘‘Greenback” party has nomi- 
nated a full State ticket, upon a platform composed 
principally of the theory of the interconvertibility of 
greenbacks and bonds. 


The War Department has ordered that our 
troops in Texas refrain from crossing into Mexico, and 
that any Mexican troops found in Texas sball be dis- 
armed and “interned.” 

A bill for the admission of New Mexico asa 
State passed the Senate on the 10th inst., by a non- 
partisan majority of tweuty. The House has yet to 
vote upon the subject. 


The wife of Dean Stanley was buried in West- 
minster Abbey on the 9th inst., her husband conduct- 
ing the religious services, and the Queen and many of 
the nobility appearing as mourners. 


. The wine and spirit traders desire a reorganiza- 
tion of the revenue service. They do not attribute 
their views to anything that has taken place at St. 
Louis and otber Western cities within a few months. 


The new French ministry has been announced, 
and gives satisfaction to all but the extreme Repub- 
licans. Some of its members are ex-monarchists, but 
none of them can be suspected of disloyalty to the 
Republic. 


The long-expected war between Japan and 
Corea has at last broken out, the subject of disagree- 
ment being the treatment of subjects of Japan in 
€orea. The Corean ports have been blockaded by 
Japan. 

The Senate Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions will report favorably upon Mr. Morton’s propo- 
sition fora Constitutional amendment providing for 
the election of President and Vice-President directly 
by the poople. 

Some of Mr. Pinchback’s friends having at- 
tempted to believe that the withdrawal of the privi- 
leges of the floor from their friend was due to his color, 
President Ferry has replied that within a short time 
one ex-Governor and two ex-Cabinet officers have been 
denied the same privileges. 

Prime Minister Disraeli moves that Queen Vic- 
toria’s title be “ Victoria, by the grace of God, of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, Queen, 
Defender of the Faith, and Empress of India.” A bill 
to confer this title has reached its second reading. 


A newspaper in the confidence of the Congres- 
sional majority thinks it probable that their scheme 
for building a narrow gauge railroad from Washington 
to Cincinnati, St. Louis and Chicago will be favorably 
reported upon by the House Committee on Railroads. 


A rumor, pretty well authenticated, is afloat 
that prominent members of the three principal clubs 
in New York City are preparing to organize a political 
reform club, which shall take a leading part in the 
coming Presidential campaign, and forestall the actioa 
of doubtful party managers. 


On the first anniversary of the passage of the 
act allowing Capt. Eads to improve the navigability 
of the Mississippi, a vessel drawing more than thirteen 
feet of water went to sea through the South Pass, on 
whose bar there has never been until this year more 
than eight feet of water. Capt. Eads gets no money 
from the government until he completes and maintains 
a good channel. 

China is about to adopt another European cus- 
tom—that of ministers at the great capitals of the 
world. The only appointment so far announced is 
that of Chin Lan Pin and Yung Wing as joint minis- 
ters to the United States, Peru and Spain. Both 
appointees are already known in the United States as 
the Imperial commissioners in charge of the Chinese 
boys in American schools, 


Colonel Steinberger seems unpopular in Samoa. 
A British naval commandant, apparently with the 
approval of the American Consul, has seized the 
schooner Peerless, belonging to Samoa, for bearing 
arms under the American flag, and the British, Amer- 
ican, and Germaa Consuls advise their fellow citizens 
not to obey Samoan laws under which the legitimate 
authority of Consuls has been set aside. 


A professional census of the French Senate 
gives the following results: ‘One bishop, two ex- 
workingmen, three diplomatists, three barristers of 
the Council of State or Cour de Cassation, four medical 
men, six engineers, seven superior naval officers, nine 
university professors, fourteen judicial dignitaries, 
seventeen manufacturers, twenty members of the 
Institute, without reckoning the Bishop of Orleans, 
twenty-six officers, four of them being colonels, 
twenty-one generals, and one a marshal. The re- 
maining one hundred and eighty-eight are mostly 
barristers, men of letters, fundholdersa, or land-owners 
and commercial men.” 
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PERSONALS. 


—The wife of Senator Burnside died at Provi- 
dence, R. 1., last week. 


—The Royal Academy has elected Mr. Gladstone 
Professor of Ancient History. 


—Whittier is about to leave the Merrimac Val- 
ley and make his residence at Peabody. 


—Paul Boyton, the swimmer, lectured in New 
Orleans the other day, and was presented with a ser- 
vice of plate by the citizens. 

—The oration at the annual reunion of the 
Arwy of the Cumberland in Philadelphia iu July will 
be delivered hy Secretary Bristow. 


— Queen Victoria is to reside at Windsor Castle, 
paying an occasional visit to the metropolis, till the 
time fixed fer her visit to Germany. 


—James B. McKean and George A. Black were 
the other day elected as delegates from Utah to the 
Cincinnati Republican Convention. 


—Gov. Tilden has been invited to déliver the 
oration at the next commencement of the Yale College 
Law School. He was graduated in the Class of 1837. 


—Professor Goldwin Smith has left the staff of 
the Toronto Nation and will devote his attention to 
the new evening paper to be started there, the Tele- 
gram, 


—‘' Ex-Secretary Gideon Welles has been sum- 
moned to Washington to testify before the Committee 
on Naval Expenditures.”” Thut was the first of it. 
Then it was contradicted, aud now his arrival in 
Washington is announced. 


—Mr. Blanchard Jerrold cerrects a report that 
he is dangerously ill, and says he has been compelled by 
his doctors to go away for a rest, after a winter passed 
in his room ina state of nervous debility. He hopes 
to recover and to be able to work some years yet. 


—The Serapis, with the Prince of Wales and 
suite on board, has sailed from Bombay for England. 
After calling at Malta, where a series of grand recep- 
tions is awaiting his Royal Highness, and also at Lis- 
bon, the Prince of Wales is expected to reach Ports- 
mouth about the 20th of April. 


—Julia Ward Howe has appeared before the 
Judiciary Committee of the Massachusetts Legislature 
and made a plea in favor of having the laws relating 
to night-walking apply to males as well as females, 
especially for the better protection of modest women 
and young girls in walking the streets. 


—A farm, owned by David Jacks, of Monterey, 
Cal., containing 10,000 acres, was planted in wheat last 
year, and the yield was fifteen centals per acre; and 
at $1 per cental it would give a crop worth $150,000, of 
which one-fourth, or $37,500, is net tothe planter. A 
few years ago this entire tract could have been pur- 
chased for $10,000. 


—Jeremiah 8. Black of Pennsylvania, James B. 
Beck, of Kentucky, and Charles J. Jenkins, of Georgia, 
bave been selected by the States of Maryland and 
Virginia to settle the long-standing boundary dispute 
between them. They will sit in Washington, com- 
mencing in April, and the examination of the case, 
with the hearing of witnesses, is expected to occupy 
about three months, 


—A few days since, says the Wheeling Intelli- 
gencer, Mr. and Mrs. James McDermot celebrated the 
sixtieth anniversary of their wedding. On the Ist of 
March, 1816, Mr: McDermot and Miss Jane Flemming 
were married in Somerset, Pa. She was just twenty 
years of age, and he was iu his twenty-second year. 
Mr. McDerimot served in the army in the war of 1812, 
and was with Gen. Scott at the battle of Lundy’s Lane, 


—Hon. Horatio King, who is now in Europe, 
relates in a private letter the following interesting 
incidents: 


“*T see that General Dix has been delivering a good lecture, 
extracts from which are given in the Christian Unton. In 
one of these he says, ‘More than fifteen years ago the Post- 
master of this city (N. Y.) became a defaulter to a large 
amount and abeconded. The President sent two officers of 
high rank—one a member of his Cabinet--here to investigate 
the case, and at their solicitation and his I undertook the sger- 
vice and performed for a few months the duties of the office.’ 
In one unimportant particular the General’s recollection is a 
little at fault. The two officers to whom he refers were Mr. 
Guthrie, of Pittsburgh, a special agent of the Treasury De- 


1860, and of course before I became a member of the Cabinet, 
in which honor I was preceded a few weeks oaly by General 
Dix himself. When he was sent for by President Buchanan 
to come to Washington, it was to ask him to take the post of 
Secretary of War, then temporarily held by Mr. Holt, the 
Postmaster-General; but seme of the members of the Cabinet 
were anxious to have him take the place of Mr. Thomas as 
Secretary of the Treasury, and I was selected to meet General 
Dix on his arrival at the depot im Washington and to get his 
aseent to this important arrangement. I was ready for him 
with a carriage, and before we arrived at his hotel (Willard’s) 
he had entered heartily into the plan and unhesitatingly 
egreed to the preposition. Leaving General Dix at his lodg- 
ings, I immediately reported the result to the member of the 
Cabinet nearest to my own residence, Mr. Stanten, and so 
overjoyed was he that he warmly embraced me in true Ger- 
man fashion. The President acquiesced in the wishes of his 
advisers. Mr. Thomas gave way to General Dix, and Mr. Holt 
remained under a regular appointment at the bead ef the 
War Department,” 





partment, and myself. This was in the spring, I think, of 
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———_____— 
COMPETITION IN CORN-GROWING. 


T appears that the offers of Mr, Wilson and 

others who are interested in husbandry are at- 
tracting much attention among farmers, and will no 
doubt create a wide and enthusiastic emulation in 
corm culture during the coming season. Farmers are 
promptly responding from many quarters, and from 
distant States, and are daily sending in their names te 
be entered as competitors. 

We notice, also, that there is a corresponding emu- 
lation among contributors. The following are some 
of the business firms who have given an impulse to 
this movement by the liberality of their offers: 

New Yorx—hR. H. Allen & Co., The Rural Publish- 
ing Co., Frank Leslie, B. K. Bliss & Sons, Sheldon & 
Co., W. L. Allison, Peter Henderson & Co., H. J. Baker 
& Bros., A. S. Barnes & Co., The New York Plow Co., 
C. T. Dillingham, The Lucius Hart Manufacturing Co. 

PHILADELPHIA—Henry A. Dreer, Harrison Bros. & 
€o. 

Boston—W. H. Boker & Co. 

RocHEsTER—James Vick; and otbers in various lo- 
calities. 








HOW TO MAKE ROOT CROPS PAY. 


Tuer following formula for manuring root crops 
bas been tried with marked success by a number of 
practical farmers: 

Bone flour 
Wood ashes 
Common salt 
Land plaster d = « 

Animal dung 10 loads bis 

The effect of this formula will remain in the soil for 
a vumber of years, and the expense is comparatively 
small. If it pays well on the first crop, as it cannot 
fail to do, then the manurial value left in tbe soil for 
future crops is just so much gain. 


150 pounds per acre. 
20 bushels 85 
. © 





FACTS AND FIGURES RELATING TO INDIAN 
CORN. 

IN a favorable season the corn crop of this 
country may be estimated at a thousand million bush- 
els of grain with a corresponding proportion of stover. 
With the increasing area of land under cultivation, 
and improved facilities of production, it is probable 
that the total annual yield hereafter will be rather 
above than below this estimate. But the figures here 
given represent only the grain. The total yearly prod- 
uct fof stalks for this yield of grain is not less than 
fifty million tons, in addition to the stover produced 
from the forage crop and from garden corn. 

Estimating the market value of the grain at 70 cents 
per bushel, and the value of the stalks at $5 per ton, 
we have a thousand million dollars as the annual cash 
value of this cereal. If the entire crop were sold each 
year in bulk from the farm, the total capacity of all 
the railways in the country would be utterly inade- 
quate to moveit. But fortunately the feeding value 
of the maize crop is sufficient to prevent this folly in 
a great measure, and when farmers grow wiser, will 
prevent it entirely. The fact that each bushel of corn 
is capable of producing a definite amount of other 
products of higher value; of beef, pork, butter, cheese, 
mutton, ete., not only increases the profit of the crop 
to the producer, but reduces the cost while it im- 
proves the quality of various kinds of food in the 
markets of the world. 

Just how many pounds of beef, butter, or pork a 
bushel of corn can be made to produce, has not yet 
been determined with sufficient accuracy to establish 
arule, but these questions are approaching a definite 
solution, and along with other unfinished work of the 
old century will doubtless soon be solved by the farm- 
ers of the new. 


TO MAKE THE CORN CROP PROFTABLE. 

THE following is a very good formula for man- 
uring Indian corn, and when other conditions are 
favorable, should give a maximum yield at a very 
moderate cost per bushel: 


Sulphate of magnesia... 
Muriate of potash 





....150 pounds per acre. 
200 “ “ 


Hen dung 6 bushels a 
Plaster and charcoal. ........ 6 = ™ 


The quantity of these may vary according to the 
eharacter of the soil. 





THE VALUE AND CONVENIENCES OF FARM 
MAPS. 

PROBABLY few who have not tried the experi- 
ment have any idea of the utility of a complete map 
of the farm. With such a chart before him the farmer 
can direct bis workmen to any part of his premises 
without the possibility of a mistake. He can plan im- 
provements and estimate their cost at his leisure, in- 
stead of spending half a day in going over his land 
for the purpose. Any man with a little ingenuity and 


feet square, or larger if desired, and drawn upon thick 


card-board to prevent its being torn or defaced, and | 
. P : | in you, and expressed my personal sympathy for you. As 


should represent every field, pasture, and wood-lot, as 
well as all the fences, roads, and ditches, plainly 
drawn, and either numbered or named, so as to be 
readily designated. 





CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


GEORGE 8. HASKELL & Co., Rockford, Ill.—The 
thirteenth annual catalogue of this firm has come to 


hand behind the usual time; but it is never too late to | 


say a good word for a business that deserves the repu- 
tation lt has earned. Their seed catalogue embraces 


an extensive variety adapted to all the wants of the | 


garden and farm. 


THE NEW YORK PLOW CoMPANY, successor to 
Peekskill Plow Works. The business of this firm eom- 
prises, in addition to their plows, a variety of other 
farming implements equally useful and valuable. J. 
B. Brown, Pres., 55 Beekman street, N. Y. 


MOORESTOWN SMALL FRUIT AND PLANT FARM, 
Burlington Co,, N. J. Samuel C. Decon. Choice 
fruits, potatoes, asparagus, etc. 

DEERE &Co., Moline, I1].—This Company make 
an assortment of plows well known through the West, 
including the Deere Gang Plow, the Gilpin Sulky 
Plow, Advance Cultivator, ete. 

THE PENNOCK MANUFACTURING Co., Chester 
Co., Pa.—The Premium Corn Sheller of this Company, 
and their Double Harpoon Horse Hay-fork are well 
known to farmers and dealers through the country. 
The Premium Sbeller is capable of shelling by hand 
two hundred busheis of corn per day, and double 
that amount by house-power. 


TRUE’S IMPROVED POTATO PLANTER, Nash & 


Brothers, 6 Church street, New York.—This machine ? 


will do the work of twenty men. It is approved and 
eommended by many farmers in New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and other States East and West. 





Publishers’ 3 Department, 


NEW YorK, MARCH 15, 1876. 


MORE FRIENDLY WORDS. 
\ E give to-day a very few of the great num- 

ber of friendly letters which are so numer- 
ous that we fear we shall not be able to publish 
even extracts from them all. The action of the 
Advisory Council has cleared the mist from many 
eyes, and brought to us new and earnest friends, 
with words of the highest encouragement and 
Christian fellowship. 

The Fireside Favorite, of Salem, Mass., says : 

‘““The Christian Union is the best family religious paper 
that we know of. It is conducted so that all classes and ages 
find something to suit them, and all are alike benefited by its 
perusal. We commend it to any one looking for just the 
right reading for the family circle.” 

T. G. McC., of Kankakee City, Il., says: 

“T rejoice to know that the vindication of Mr. Beecher is 
beginning to appear. I have been a constant reader 
of his books and sermons from the time of his ministry in 
Indianapolis until now, and I am free to say I owe chiefly 
whatever Christian manhood I have to my acquaintance with 
him as an author and preacher. That he is innocent (while 
others may have feared), I have never entertained the 
slightest doubt. In my home the Christian Union is our 
favorite paper, and we could not do without it. Continue to 
send it to my address.” 

A couple, aged 74 and 77 respectively, who re- 
side in Saegerstown, Pa., give this testimony : 

“Mr. Beecher's sermons strengthen our spirituab aspira- 
tions while nearing the end of life’s pilgrimage. He is a 
noble, pious, Christian teacher amid all his trials.”’ 


A clergyman in Peabody, Mass., writes : 


“T have discontinued two other favorite papers, but keep 
the Christiqn Union. My confidence in Mr. Beecher is so 
strong that I feel it my duty to keep the Union in my home. 
I take no paper that I enjoy reading more. I should miss its 
weekly visits upon my table as much as I should miss an old 
and valued friend in my home. May its sweet, Christlike 
spirit continue to draw all Christian hearts into a closer and 
permanent union.” 

H. C., of Athens, Ga., writes for extra papers of 
Feb. 2, and says: 

“TI wish them to send to friends, that they may see the 
funeral service, exhortation and prayer of Mr. Beecher, ‘on 
the death of a child.’”’ 

Mrs. C. G. D., of Louisville, Ky., sends a.sub- 
scription for a friend, and says: 

*T wish I could subscribe for a thousand people who are 
unable to take the Christian Union, as among them there 
might be many who do not now believe in Mr. Beecher and 
who judge of him by what is said of him, instead of by what 
he bimself says. I cannot understand how one having the 
slightest understanding of a great heart, a pure mind, and a 
most tender generosity, could read one of his sermons and 
not know him to be what he is, and not stand by him through 
all this malicious persecution and misrepresentation, as his 
true friends have been proud and glad to do.” 

This is from Rev. C. W. B., of Shelburne Falls, 
Mass., addressed to the editor : 


* Allow me to congratulate you on the result of the late 


| (Plymouth) ‘ Advisory Council.’ 
patience can draw such a map. It should be about two | 


‘“*As often as my subscription to the Christian Union ex- 
pires, just so often it will be renewed. In sending my annual 
subscription I have invariably communicated my confidence 


such communications have been connected with business, I 
fear the letters have not passed to your notice, but that they 
have been treated as business letters exclusively. 

“Tam a Congregational minister, and belonged to the class 





in Yale Theological Seminary that graduated 1872, the year 
you began your course of lectures to Yale students. 

“T have followed you through all the experiences of scan- 
dal statement and trial, have defended you and yeur church 
from ceveral of the Congregational pulpits, and have prayed 
for you and yours both in public and in private. , 

“In writing this as I do, it is that you may know that you 
have more friends than you might be led to think. Right in 
the Connecticut Valley there are numbers of people, both 
clergy and laymen, and men of the world, whose reading of 
the secular papers is confined chiefly to the » who never- 
theless are strong friends of yours. 

“My earnest feeling prompts me to write too long a letter, 
yet I must write you of my sympathy and confidence. 

“There has not been a week for the last two years that I 
have not felt contrained and desirous to write you, and give 
you the assurance of my esteem. 

“T have not done what my heart has prompted me to do 
(that is, to write you as often as I have felt constraimed to do), 
and for the reason that I might be regarded by you as taking 
too much liberty.” 


A clergyman’s wife 
writes : 


“We value the paper more highly week by week, and ceuld 
by no means lose the pleasure and profit of its constant 
coming. Its arrival is always cordially welcomed by all the 
family, and it has won for itself a place in our hearts which 
we have not yet been able to give to any other religious 
weekly.” 

A. H. B., of Tiffin, Ohio, enclosing a renewal, 
gays: ~ 

“The Christian Union has become almost indispensable in 
my family, not wholly from sympathy for its able and pure 
editor, but frem the intrinsic excellence of the paper. No- 
where else do I find the pure and holy teachings of the Mas- 
ter so clearly and earnestly set forth.” 

Mrs. E. G. C., of Westerly, R. I., says: 

“T value the Christian Union highly—more and more every 
year—and since the sermons of Mr. Beecher are published 
therein I love it more than ever. I have unchangeable faith 
in him, and I assure you he has my prayers and sympathy.” 


C. J. B., of Sheffield, N. B., says: 


“Tam chiefly attracted to the Christian Union because of 
the articles and sermons of the noble editor. I will not praise 
Mr. Beecher (he does not like that) but I do praise God that 
He has so wonderfully endowed this man with just those 
graces and power of heart and mind best calculated to make 
him helpful and useful to his fellow men. I wish there were 
more like him.’’ 


Mrs. G. W. D., of Foster, Wis., says: 

“The times are hard, and under present pressure I would 
not renew—though I think the paper worth the money with- 
out chromos—were it not that I will not desert Mr. Beecher 
now, and renew to show—though in a small way—my appre- 
ciation of him as a man and as a Christian teacher.” 

K. 8., of Bethlehem, Pa., in renewing, says: 

**T have such unchangeable faith in, and intense and sin- 
cere sympathy for, Mr. Beecher that even a very small thing 
I can do for him isa relief to my feelings. What I can do at 
present is out of proportion with the feeling that accom- 
panies it. Itis very hard fer us who are strangers to him— 
yet feelso near im heart and soul fellowship—to see him so 
terribly persecuted and maligned and not be able to relieve 
orserve him. All we can do is to pray for him, believing 
that some day God will deliver him and all will be convinced 
of his great goodness, and Jearn through his noble example 
what it is to be a Christian.” 


8. B. O., of Port Byron, writes: 

“T very gladly renew my subscription for another yeur ; 
have become very much attached to,the paper. My whole 
soul has gone out in sympathy toward Mr. and Mrs. Beecher. 
I bless God for giving to the world such noble examples of 
Christian charity and patience. Clouds and darkness have 
indeed been round about them, but *‘at evening time it shall 
be light.” 


in Binghamten, N. Y., 





TO OUR AGENTS. 

WE desire to request our agents to send all 
names on the blanks provided for that purpose, 
and thus materially afd us in the detail work of 
the office. Those agents wishing a new supply of 
order blanks may receive them by sending word 
to us to that effect. Agents using blank certifi- 
cates are requested to send the number of the 
certificate with the name. 
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EX PIRATIONS.—LooK AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOB 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WBEKS IN ADVANCE, 





REMITTANCES. 


ALL money and orders must be sent to the 
order of H. M. Cleveland, as Treasurer, 27 Park Place, 
New York; and all remittances must be made either 
by check, draft, or Postal money order, as currency is 
liable te be lost in the mails, and is at the risk of the 
sender. As far as practicable we desire out-of-town 
remittances to be by Mongy OrpDERS. When checks 
are sent, the banks charge us for collection. 








RECEIPTS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Must not be expected when remittances are sent 
by mail. Renewing subscribers will see by the change 
in the date of their address-label that their money has 
been received; new subscribers will get their paper, 
which is in itself a receipt. Should a formal receipt 
be desired, three cents or a postage stamp or postal. 
card must be enclosed with the remittance, for that 
purpose. 








